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PUPILS OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR TIGIL SCHOOLS 


STUDY OF TASTES IN HUMOROUS LITERATURE AMONG 


Rutu Kk. Wt 


Saratoga SNS} } \ } 


IN a world of eeonomie chaos and constantly changing problems, 


nse of humor seems indispensable In accordance with a conviction 
it the study of literature affords special opportunities for guiding 
d developing that sense, an investigation was carried on during the 
ar 1931-1932 to discover the existing levels of appreciation of humorous 


terature among pupils of junior and senior high schools 


As a first step in the investigation, it w 


as necessary to devise an ob 
etive test made up of samples of the different types of humorous 
terature, Cuttings were made from books considered humorous by 
ildren in the writer’s experience as a teacher, from books ineluded in 
ah school reading lists, from eolleetion s of | IMOorous lite rature na 
rom books and articles suggested by the many educators and students 


yho gave their assistance Beeause the test Was being preps red Lol 


ipils of the six vears of junior and senior high school, it was necessary 


» choose se leetions which were some what varied i tive ir a) bab] 


pi appeal 

7 nuDpil } hiect .” annarantl* dealt with o ropally com 
»] uy us, Dut Whose su yee! matte! apparently en \\ } ven aily con 
ré he nsible exp rience S It Was also nec ssary tO US N¢ l¢ evtions whiel 


ere complete units in themselves or which, with slight re 


isions, became 
inits. The final forty samples, chosen according to the methods deseribed 
the following paragraphs, included two selections from Thomas Bailey 
purges 


ohnson. two from Stephen Leacock, two from \ \ Milne rour trom 


acob Riis, and four from Tanner’s Collection of 


ames T. Fields, Simeon Ford, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Henry S 
eigh, Walter de la Mare, Christopher Morley, Albert Bigelow Pai 


SI 
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William Lyon Phelps, Simeon Strunsky, W. H. Switer, William Thack 
ray, Mark Twain, and Carolyn Wells. The remaining four selection 
whose authors were not given, were taken from collections of humoro 
iterature. Apologies are presented to the authors for all changes whic! 
were made for the sake of securing approximate uniformity of lengt! 
and singleness of tvpe 


While search for these samples was being carried on, a classification 
of types of humorous literature was made. A rather exhaustive examina 
on of the writings of psychologists and literary erities on the topi 


revealed no elassifieation which seemed fitted for this purpose, althoug 


many valuable suggestions were used. Exclusion of undesirable or un 
mpor nt elements and of types introducing responses difficult to meas 
ir eit tour types to he included in the test. Of course, no claim 
is made that all kinds of humorous literature are included or that th: 
classification itself is final. With the assistance of several investigators 


ind of a number of students who consented to be practiced upon, the 


ollowing designations and definitions of the types to be used wer 


| Slaps wh physically boisterous: predicament beeause of acei 

dent the kind that may produce a laugh without muel 
thought 

Il. Absurdity—ineongruous situations: ludie 
producing absurdity; predicament because of stupidity; (th 
kind that we think about a little and laugh at.) 


Lil. Satire 


rous contrasts; surpris 


ridicule of eustoms, institutions. or foibles. usually throug! 

exaggeration or over emphasis; (the kind that we laugh at or 
with, but with a touch of seorn. ) 

IV. Whims presentation of truth often ludicrous or ineongruous 
in an imaginative or fantastic way, inseparable from the au 

hor’s personality ; the kind that we may chuckle over or 

laugh over inwardly, but without seorn, and with an under 


standing or svmpathetie realization 


Cision rr garding samples of each ty pe, four authoritik S 


1 the fields of literature and education had consented to give their 


ISSISTANLCE Six of the sample Ss prey iouslhs chose hn, evenly divided as tu 
types in the opinion of three investigators, were submitted to these au 
thorities with the classifications and definitions given above. Each selee 
tion was to be grouped under one of the four heads or labeled not 


he 
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ke morous or of mixed types. Only selections on which there was at least 
ree-fourths agreement by the authorities were used. 

) The test is made up of ten groups of selections, each group consisting 
c one sample of each of the four types of humorous literature, and 


rranged as far as possible so that the selections in each group are 

milar to each other in general tone, nature, and level of appeal. In- 
0 rmal testing before the experiment began indicated that when prose 
nd poetry selections were placed in the same groups, there was no con- 


isteney of individual ranking of either form of writing; prose and 


woctry were therefore placed in the same groups in the test when the 
n nature and level of the content seemed to make it advisable. Incidentally, 
s hecking the responses of individuals in the test itself indicated that a 


wossible special liking or dislike for either prose or poetry did not con 
sistently affeet responses in the test. Further preliminary testing also 


S indicated that the most consistent results would be secured by directing 
uupils to seale the selections in each group 1, 2, 3, 4, as indications of 
he ones they like best, second best, third best, and least. The instrue 
tions on the test were therefore prepared accordingly. No time limit 


vas set, but it was planned as approximately a thirty minute test for the 


average pupil. Practically all pupils were able to finish it within a 
forty minute period. 

The test was administered to approximatey four hundred children in 
vrades 7, 9, 11, and 12 in five schools in Syracuse and Solvay, and for 
the purpose of cheeking reactions. to one mature group. The sealings 
by each individual were then tabulated with the number of first, second 
hird, and fourth places given to each type. These data were recorded 
Dy grades with the results for the individuals in each grade grouped 
together, and then the results for the boys and for the girls of each grade 
recorded separately. 

The technique tor recording responses requires some explanation 
\ecording to the law of chanee, in the ten groups of selections used in 
he test, each of the four ty pes of humorous literature used had one 
fourth of ten or two and one-half chances of being placed first. For 
practical reasons, these two and one-half chances were called three, and 

was considered that any type placed first three or fewer times was 
probably a chance choice rather than an indication of preterence Plae 
ng a type first more than three times, however, was considered an in 


dication of actual preference for that type, and an individual index of 


reference was tabulated accordingly. Likewise placing any type last 
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ree times was considered an indication of minimum appe: 
Moet So recorded. 


were recorded for each grade tested, for the boys and t! 


4 


ach grade separately, and for the totals of similar grades i 


schools T i@ pereentage of pupils who showed preference fo 


ind the pereentage who registered minimum appeal for eac! 
recorded according to the system deseribed in the precedin 


he individual indices of preference for each type wer 


totalled for eaeh grade, and this numbe r divided by the number Ol 


the grade or group. The results, which showed the averag 


rst places he vond chanee gviven to each type, were eclearl 


{ vyrade index of preference for each type, and were so tabulated in the 
dat Since owever, the recording of prete renees so far did not tak 
into account any exeept first places, a method of recording eomparativ 
es was devised which should give definite values to each type accord 

ing to the position in which it had been placed in the seale. For this 
purpose the total first, second, and third places given to each type wer 
recorded tor each grade or group. The first places were given a valu 
of three, the second places a value of two, and the third places a valu 
of one eae Thus a type given 20 first places, 10 second places, and 
20) rd places was given a group rating of 20 3 and 10 X 2 and 
20) l or 100. If there were twenty-five pupils in the group whiel 
e this rating to any type, the comparative value of the type was econ 
sidered as of 100, or 4 This indieated the average rating on th 
abo basis given to each type, and proved valuable for purposes of 
m rison Of tastes within the group and of tastes of different groups 


these sets of dat: IS bye lieved to have a value ot its own. The 
during the test and the eonelusions reached from its results 


Crenes i the pereentage ot preference and the indes 


renee indicate clearly and with reasonable aceuracy preferences 


imorous literature, while the comparative values seem to 


comparative enjoyment of types and possibilities of cultivating 


reclation The reeord of minimum appeal was used merely 

? e record of preferences it Was discovered that only eleven 
lv four ndred el} ildren recorded both a pret rence for and 
appeal of the same type, thus indieating, it is believed, that 
shown actually are indications of tastes for types rather thar 
for content or chanee ratings 

{ data could be eredited as dependable, however, it was 


om | ‘ "4 linhi ity ot responses Kor this purpose a tota 
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. 11 pupils in what seemed an average seventh grade and an average 
lfth grade in two different schools were given the test again after 
eriod of two weeks. No formal comparison was made of the individual 
lices of preferences or of Ts pes with minimum appeal in the test and 

0 test since the numbers involved were so small and so often zero that 

- eir use in any mathematical formula did not seem justifiable. A com 

: rison by the rank difference method, however, of comparative values 

a ven to each type in the test and retest by individuals in the two grades 

" wed a positive correlation of between fifty and seventy-nine for each 

a “« except absurdity, and the correlations of thirty-four and forty-four 

absurdity were high enough to meet the classification by Rugg of 
narkedly present ** The coefficient of correlation, in every case except 
e, was over four times the probable error of the coefficient of correla 

on. It will be further noted that the rank difference method of corr 
on is based on individual ratings in the test and retest: It is, however, 
group ratings that this investigation is chiefly concerned. Com 

‘ irative values given by the entire group to each type in the test and 

test varied only slightly in each of the two grades, the highest variation 

: comparative values given to any type by either group being .94. As 


rther justification, moreover, for the use of all sets of data in the final 
bulations, it was discovered that less than one-eighth of all pupils 
sted failed to indieate preferences for the same tvpe to which they 
ve the highest comparative value, and less than one-sixteenth failed to 
Ww minimum appeal of the tvpe to which they gave the lowest eom 


rative value Cheeking the reliability ot responses by means ot cheek 


comparative values in a test and retest seemed to justify, then to a 


sonable des ree the Se oft indications ot pore ferenes and absenee ot 


eal Thus beeause of reasonably satisfactory correlations of indi 


dual ratings in the test and retest. because of ve ry similar group ratings 


comparative values in the test and retest, and because of marked 


! tv between comparative values and indications of preference and 


niiar 


sence of appeal among the responses of all pupils tested, the test seems 
fficiently reliable for its results to be considered as indications of actual 
stes in humorous literature 
(‘ertain general observations from the test were of interest In all 
rades tested. tne pupils appar nth, enjoved taking the test and seemed 
yaceept it as a worth while investigation rather than as the usual type 
vraded test Their evidences of appreciation varied from guilty 


ickles to contagious ripples of laughter which went completely around 


room Verv few remained stolid throughout the period althouel 
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some disclosed their enjoyment by only an occasional flash. It w 
notable that different grades reacted differently In every case t Co 
seventh grades laughed most, and except for a few individuals, finish: 
in the shortest time. The seventh-grade pupils were also most sure « 


their judgments and the least worried about related implications. Nint 


grade pupils were less uniform in their response, some of them being Pe 
apparently ashamed of their amusement, some surprised at their ow 
laughter, and other genuinely and naturally pleased. Eleventh- a le 1: 
twelfth-grade pupils laughed the least but evidenced a more steady er 
jJoyment than either of the other groups. Most of these observations le 7 
point to further investigations, but in view of the conelusions draw ec 1 
from the data, they have interesting implications for this study and ar . 
referred to later in the artiele. 4 
The specific conelusions based on the data prey iously ref rred to are ~ 
given in answer to five questions related to the major problem. The first ( 
question coneerned the consistency ot the response of individuals to ty pes a 
of humorous literature. The results show that individuals of all grades de 
of junior and senior high school are apparently fairly consistent in r | 
sponse to types. Out of the approximately four hundred pupils tested sevel 
less than 6! » percent failed to show definite preference for a type, and nter 
only the same percentage failed to record minimum appeal for any typ« vith 
The fre queney of indication of two preferences, however, and the seatte: tl 
ing of first places among types for which preference was not shown imply 
a general ability to appreciate various types of humorous literature and esu 
offer both an opportunity and a challenge to the teacher of English. n fi 
The seeond question, which is perhaps the major one, concerned thi eC ¢ 
appeal of different types of humorous literature to different grades of Lift 
Junior and Nt nior high school, In drawing conelusions in this phase 0 ) | 
the investigation, comparisons were made of group preferences, of types ere 
for whieh minimum appeal was registered, and of comparative values tne 
for the total number of pupils tested in three seventh grades, in thre ro 
ninth grades, and in three twelfth grades. Figures for this comparisor ra 
are given in Table I dra 
With all grades tested, absurdity was the favorite, with slapstick 
second, satire third, and whimsy fourth In general, the taste for slap iVp 
stick varied little through grades 7, 9, and 12, the taste for absurdit) S 
decreased slightly, and for satire and whimsy increased accordingly 
[t is notable that while the changes in tastes were, in general, progressiv: ne 


through the three grades studied, the tastes of the ninth grade deviated i 
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\ TABLE ] 


(‘OMPARISON O “ASTES IN HUMoROUS LITERATURE OF ALL PUPILS TESTED 


IN GRADES 7, 9, 1: 


250 Pupils 


‘ Siapsti k A bsurdit Satire W hime No Choice Double 
(Choice 
*ercentage of Pupils Showing Preference for Each 7 pe by Giving It More than the Chance 
Number of First Places 
87 pupils 5 69 5 1 9 26 
+ (70 pupils i4 67 t l i 21 
3 pupi 5 50 11 ) ) ; 
Percentage of Pupils Showing Minimum Appeal of Each Type by Giving It More than the 
> Chance Number of Last Places 
e7 13 2 it) 64 2 
) i” 0 +] 46 1] 1G 
2 13 6 0) 65 10 24 
lex of Preference Showing Average Number of First Places Beyond Chance Given to Each Type 
7 S4 1.26 OS Ol 
le 9 785 1.24 114 03 
70 1.08 02 16 
parative \ ies Showing Average Value Given to Each Type by Weighting First, Second 
und Third Choice 
i 7 18.16 21.25 11.27 8.93 
le 9 18.25 19.35 11.51 10.54 
e 12 16 .32 18.77 13.04 10 .66 


eral eases from what might be expected to be the results for pupils 
termediate between the seventh and twelfth grades. This fact, along 
th the variations in individual choices and responses noted for pupils 
the ninth erades, seems to be of espe celal significance. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that the above data r¢ present the 


sults of the test obtained from 250 pupils in nine grade groups, located 


‘ 


ve differe nt schools. It could not be expected that the data would 


( exactly the same for all groups ot the Same gerade level Noticeable 
fferences may be due in part, it is believed, to different proportions 


boys and irls, and to different classes of pupils, both of which are 


eferred to later in the article. Examination of the data for each of 
e grade groups separately, however, and for grades 7, 9, and 12 
rogressively in each of the two schools including junior and senior 
rades showed marked similarity enough, it is believed, to justify th 
lrawing of general conclusions from the data 

Table II records the comparative values given to each of the four 
pes of humorous literature in orades 7. 9, and 12 in the two school 
stems in which junior and senior high school grades are included 

(‘omparison of these figures with the general chart for grades 7. 9. 


nd 12 shows the same general tendencies in relative order of com 


rative values and in progressive ck velopme nt of tastes In only one 





SS 
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‘ 
. [Ne GJ Ss H oe, Saas 
' Slapstick Absurd ~ Wohin 
. nd 18 61 21.32 6 8.64 
< | pul it 18.28 O06 U.05 S.90 
Rol \ { ! 18.16 19 S 10 .62 
< | ( t it 16.4 ’ 13.00 
~ \ ; 16 t S = 
~ | 61 7 5S .5Y 7 1 .o8 
Wie oO The twelve tested. erade Q of School B 1}) the chart just preeea 
vas ere any variation from the usual order of comparative values 
ibsurdity first. slapstick second, satire third, and whimsy fourt! 
will be noted that in this grade whimsy is a little more popular tha 
itine the proportion ot bovs and girls In tl Is grad seems to account 
e difference In the one other seventh, one ninth and one twelft 
’ TE data tor w ( are included im the totals nm the general chart 
nd in the three eleventh erades, used in answer to a later question 
though the figures aried somewhat from the ones viven above. t! 
rie clative appreciations were found Sinee data for all these ar 
S ded in the totals, it seems fair to assume. then. that the gener: 


rts do indicate ver ral tendencies 
The third question dealt with a comparison of reactions to types of 
imorous literature amone pupils of high and lower cultural levels 


ed that culture is a matter of attitudes and appreciations and 


Hlomes of comparative com 


‘Aannot bye meas ired accurat ly 


| CNxeT i 
, f ne | arents who intend to send their children to college 
nal ls who choose the so-ealled cultural rather than the voeationa 
pnidtiiiaattt owever, seem to suggest relative ly high cultural baekgrounds 
S conditions are found in a much higher degree in the school eredited 
:, vh cultural background than in the schools credited with lower 
i? hae rounds It should be emphasized that this study makes 
no ¢laim to evaluate appreciations ot humorous literature; it aims onl 
: fend the wiletings levels of: aeeedietien In this, the pupils of th 
two types of schools varied noticeably In grades 7, 11, and 12, the 
a des for whie the comparison was made, all sets of data recorded 
= e school of higher cultural level showed greater appre 
( ! mr satire nd whimsy and less taste for slapstick and absurdit\ 
han did the dat: r the pupils in corresponding grades in the schools 
“i — Itural levels In the seventh grade, however, the differences 
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re decidedly small, indicating that for pupils as young as these, eul- 
levels make comparatively little difference in tastes in humorous 
erature, but that the effect of cultural background becomes inereas- 
rly apparent as the pupil advances in age and grade. 
Nothing in this conclusion contradicts at all the findings for general 
deneies in tastes, since the differences between tastes of the two types 
pupils did not change in any group the relative positions viven to 
four types of humorous literature. The largest difference between 
mparative values given to any one type by pupils of high cultural back 
ound and by pupils of similar grade in a school drawing from homes 
lower cultural background was 3.33, and this was in the case of two 
OUpS where the proportion ot boys and girls was decidedly different 
Che fourth question dealt with differences between boys and girls 
ppreciation of humorous literature. In this part of the study, com 
risons were made ot peree ntages of pret rence, indie S or pre fer nee, 
d comparative values recorded for boys and for girls in each separate 
ide. From these results average preferences and comparative values 
ere fig ired for all boys tested in erade iP In vrade 9. in grade 12, and 


rv all girls in the same grades. This made a total of 117 boys and 


> eirls. To cheek the response ot an older group, Tne Test Was also 


ven to a number of men and women, graduate students and professors 
college, and the reeord of their appreciation was tabulated s« parate ly 


ah 


The comparison of these results seems significant. Except for sli 


ations in the ninth grade, girls appear to like slapstick and absurdity 
ss and satire and whimsy better than do bovs Moreover, the total 
fferences between the indicated tastes of hovs and girls were slight 
the seventh grade. much greater in the ninth grade, still greater in 


twelfth crade. and decidedly vreatest between men and women ot 


e mature group. It is probably consistent with the facts of adolescent 

et lopment that th tastes ot bovs and virls ehnanvge marked \ between 
seventh and nint! orades and that the difference in their tastes in 

cases more rapidly between the seventh and ninth grades than betwee! 
ninth and twelfth grades 

he final question for investigation was concerned wit! differences 

tween tastes in humorous literature ot » ipils of superior and pupils 


nferior mentality. and between pupils of normal and of poor social 


istment It could not ay ex pected that the differences here would 


very marked, since the pupils of decidedly inferior mentality and 


ial adjustment had probably been removed befor 


lal 


alarmingly poor s 
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they reached the seventh grade. Moreover, the intelligence quotients 

all pupils tested and accurate data regarding social adjustment wer 
not available. Scores in the Inglis Vocabulary Test and in the Morriso: 
MeCall Reading Test, however, were secured for similar grades in 
different schools, the ages of all pupils were studied to detect rapid or 
slow progress, and all teachers were asked to make note of pupils of 
noticeably poor social adjustment. Comparison of tastes among pupils 
of high and low mental achievement, among pupils advanced or re- 
tarded in comparison with the average age for the grade, and among 
pupils of apparently normal and noticeably poor social adjustment 
yielded no results from which significant inferences could be drawn. It 
was, therefore, concluded that, in so far as this study is indicative, grad 
in school and social background are shown to have more relation to 
tastes in humorous literature than do mental ability or social adjustment 

No elaim is made that the indications from this test recorded her 
are final. The test itself is not perfect; it is hoped that it may be im 
proved as the experiment continues. Moreover, the entire investigation 
has been only a beginning, to point the way toward improved methods 
of teaching. Naturally, a year of teaching since the investigation was 
carried on has found the writer more alert to pupils’ responses to humor 
ous literature and more eager to devise methods of broadening appre 
ciation of such literature. Continued observations and informal experi 
ments during this year have confirmed and strengthened her confidenc 
in the indications and inferences from this investigation. 

Moreover, it is possible that the implications from the study may) 
extend beyond the field of literature. Informal discussion of the typ: 
of humorous literature called ‘‘absurdity’’ has brought out the fact that 
it is the incongruity and unexpectedness that pupils recognize in this 
type and find amusing. The fact that a majority of high school pupils 
prefer absurdity to any other type of humorous literature may offe: 
a point in defense of modern youth. Boys and girls who ean reeogniz 
the incongruities and absurdities in life and be amused at them should 
become adults who can meet unexpected situations sanely and philo 
sophieally. A realization of the marked appreciation for slapstick whie 
continues through high school may. perhaps, help to elarify some class 
room situations. The difference between the tastes of boys and gir! 
may likewise furnish a guide for varying treatment. 

It is for the study of literature, however, that the investigation seem 
of course to have especial significance. Without special effort at guidance 
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the part of the teacher, the appreciation of humorous literature seems 

vrow and broaden to some degree with advancement in age and grade ; 

Y th special effort it seems probable that such appreciation can be fur- 
er cultivated and broadened. An informal experiment with eleventh 

srade pupils this year points toward gratifying results of purposeful 

iidanee in broadening appreciations. The attitude toward satire and 


ils 1imsy is perhaps more challenging than comforting to the English 
n teacher. Both these types depend more upon the style of the writer than 
ng » slap-stick and absurdity. It is evident that appreciation for style 
nt n humorous literature does increase toward the end of high school. 
It When we consider, however, that the great majority of high school 
iT seniors will never have any further guidance in learning to read and 
to ppreciate literature, the small proportion of appreciation for the little 

twists and turns and intimate side-tracks of an author’s mind offers 
r »o the teacher of literature opportunity for further study and effort. 
n \n added responsibility falls to the teacher of literature in the evidence 
i that a wider appreciation of different types of humorous literature is 
Is shown by pupils from highly eultured homes than by pupils from less 
US favored homes. It becomes the teacher’s opportunity to try to lead 
r toward broadening the appreciations of pupils with fewer home privi- 

eves. The wider diversity in tastes among ninth grade pupils and the 
rapid but varying change in tastes of boys and girls between the seventh 
’ nd ninth grades seem to imply that ninth grade children require the 


most sympathetic treatment and that the ninth grade may be the most 


satisfactory period for developing literary tastes. 


















THE PRE-TRAINING SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


A. 8. Barr and Lots Dove.as 
University of Wisconsin 

THE purpose of this paper is to present a summary of recent theories, 
practices, and investigations relating to the pre-training selection of 
teachers. With the ever increasing number of unemployed in the teach- 
ing profession, the pre-training selection of teachers becomes a matter 
of immediate importance. There were approximately 275,000 students 
in our normal schools and teachers colleges in 1929-30, showing an in- 
crease of about 100,000 in a period of five years. According to statistics 
supplied by state departments, there were 871,737 teaching positions in 
1929-30, and an estimated demand based on records, of 69,181 positions 
annually.'. For the year 1929, 122,000 newly trained teachers became 
available, 93,000 of whom completed training and 29,000 others qualified 
by examination or other means. There was therefore, before the de- 
pression really affeeted the publie school generally, an approximate an- 
nual surplus of 50,000 trained teachers.2. A recent (March, 1934) release 
from the Office of Edueation places the number of unemployed certifi- 
cated teachers at 200,000. The solution to the present problem of the 
over-supply of legally qualified teachers and the under supply of com- 
petent teachers, rests, partially, it would seem, in the pre-training selee- 
tion of teachers and the raising of standards of training. 

Many educators realize the need for the pre-training selection of 
teachers. Benjamin (11), Bowman (16), Carrothers (29), Gist (66), 
Hagie (72), Irwin (82), Morgan (112), Myers (118), Rainey (127), 
Russell (131), Ryan (133, 134), Smith (139), Suhrie (148), and many 
others have made a special point of this fact. Rutledge (132) set up 
the following principles which were validated by a jury of forty-five 
experts in three fields of educational administration and by presidents 
of sixty-four teachers colleges and normal schools: 

I. The president of the teachers college or normal sehool should 

inaugurate such policies and practices as will insure selection 
and retention of students likely to succeed in the teaching 


profession, 

‘Carr, William G. (Direetor). ‘Teacher Supply and Demand,’’ Research Bul 
fetin of the National Edueation Asseciation, IX (November, 1931), p. 339. 

* Stetson, Paul C. ‘*Surplus of Trained Teachers a Menace to Salaries and 

Stundards,’’ Nation's Schools, X1IL (July, 1933), pp. #11. 
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Il. The entrance of persons unsuited to the teaching profession 

should be reduced to the minimum. 

Ill. Students unsuited to the teaching profession should be eliminated 

as soon as possible. 

These principles were approved by all the jurors. Townsend (154), 
in coOperation with a jury of fifty-seven experts, reached a similar 
conelusion. 

Besides these individual reports, various professional organizations 
of educators have recognized in their meetings and discussions the need 
for the pre-training selection of teachers, among these being the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers at their spring 
conference of 1930 in New York, and the 1926 and 1927 spring conference 
condueted by the Normal School and Teachers College Section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education (135, 136). 
These references illustrate in a way something of the extent of the in- 
terest in the subject. 

Discussions of the pre-training selection of teachers have not been 
limited, however, to statements of the need only. Many writers have 
suggested measures for the solution of this problem. Carrothers (29) 
suggests the following plans for pre-training selection of teachers: 

1. Require high pre-professional qualifications and accomplishments. 
2. Use aptitude, psychological and other tests in estimating fitness. 

3. Require thorough physical examination. 

4. Secure judgments of faculty members. 

5. Secure opinions of future employers. 

6. Secure opinions of high-school officials. 

7. Follow graduates into active service to determine qualifications 

which go with success. 
Kurani (97) suggests that the period of selection be extended over a 
period of six to eight weeks during the summer prior to entrance, dur- 
ing which time all students would be carefully studied as to possibilities. 
Linton (101) lists the following minimum requirements which he believes 
should be exacted of all teacher-training candidates: 

1. Official transeript of work completed at institutions previously 

attended. 

2. Evidence of good moral character and physical and intellectual 
fitness. 

3. Evidence of possessing personal qualities necessary for success in 
some field of service in education. 

4. A personal interview when feasible. 

He also recommends the use of psychological and intelligence examina- 


tions in determining fitness. Burk (25), Castleman (30), Conger (35), 
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Irwin (82), and others believe that the problem of selection rests not 
merely with the professionalizing institution, but with the guidance 
departments of the high schools. Frazier (63) says: ‘‘ Teacher trainers 
are beginning to feel that selective admission to be effective should begin 
in the secondary school.’’ Eells (52) indicates that over one-half of the 
prospective teachers attending junior colleges in California made their 
vocational choice in the high school; pupils of higher mental ability 
showed a tendency to make their choice in the junior high school. 
Toops (153) says as a part of the testing and guidance program in the 
high school, that every pupil above average intelligence should be given 
a tryout in teaching while still in high school. 

Some twenty reports have been made concerning selective measures 
employed in various institutions. Rhode Island seems to have made 
considerable progress in this phase of the professional education of 
teachers. Alger (144) reports that the plan of selective admission prac- 
tieed at the one. teacher-preparing institution in the State of Rhode 
Island, the Rhode Island College of Education is ‘‘really sueceeding in 
its purpose.’’ An outline of the procedure is given below: 

1. Students are admitted twice each year. 

2. College serves entire State. 

3. Superintendents may nominate candidates for admission to the 

limit of their quota. These nominations are based on high school 

records; on special examinations where students come from sey- 
eral high sehools. 

4. Final selection is made by the College of Education, basing its 
action on the following: 

a. Rank in the superintendent's list. 

b. High-school record. 

c. Personal fitness as shown by records: 

intellectual qualities 

habits of work 

personal and social characteristies 
emotional characteristics 

physical characteristies 

evidences of cultural training 
special abilities 

d. Physical efficiency 

e. Mental efficiency as shown by college entrance tests. 

New York® is practicing a state wide selective admission program for 


’ Hertzberg, Osear E. An Analysis of the Effort of the New York State Teacher 
Training Institutions to Improve Their Product Through Better Selection (Mimeo 
graphed), Seeond Report of State Committee on Selective Admissions (Submitted, 
January, 1934). 
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he teacher-training institutions. The state committee strongly recom- 
mends a system of personal interviews, during which a check is made 
ipon the non-improvable types of physical disabilities which might 
cause undesirable social reaction. Recommendations are made that ap- 
plicants be rejected for (1) ineurable defects or diseases of the heart, 
lungs, kidneys, digestive system, nervous system, including hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, nervous instability, ete.; (2) defective vision of a marked degree ; 
3) permanently impaired hearing; (4) marked speech defects; (5) un- 
sightly deformities; and (6) marked over-weight or under-weight. 

In addition to the above a blank ‘‘for the purpose of discovering the 
degree of possession of what may be termed moral qualities or qualities 
of attitude’’ must be filled out by the high-school principal or superin- 
tendent, as well as a certificate of physical examination by a reputable 
physician on a blank supplied by the State Department. A detailed 
study of the procedure has been made and appears to be successful. 
The author states that the weakest part of the set-up is that for deter- 
mining the various personality traits which cannot be measured by 
matriculation tests. 

Connecticut (144), Ohio (3, 4), New Jersey (144), New York, 
(46, 75, 144), Maryland (144), Massachusetts (144), and Pennsylvania 
(144), also plan for the pre-training selection of teachers. For admis- 
sion to a State normal school in New Jersey the State Board of Eduea- 
tion (144, 124), exacts the following requirements :* 


. Age of sixteen years or within three months of sixteen years. 

2. Certificate by medical inspector of the high school district where 
pupil attended indicating good health and freedom from physical 
defects which unfit for teaching. 

3. A testimonial of good moral character. 

4. A signed declaration that applicant will teach two years in the 
State or refund his tuition at $200 per year. 

5. A recommendation by his high-school principal as to probable 
fitness for teaching. 

6. <A certificate of graduation from a four year approyed secondary 
school with evidence of completion of required subjects as deter- 
mined by the commissioner of education. 

7. Suecessful completion of entrance examinations prescribed and 
prepared by commissioner of education and approved by the State 
Board of Education. (At first these examinations included Eng- 

*Information secured through unpublished data supplied by Edgar F. Bunee, 

Supervisor of Teacher Training, New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction, 

rrenton, New Jersey. 
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lish grammar and composition, arithmetic, spelling and a psycho- 
logieal test; beginning in 1929 they included English, mathe- 
maties, history and civies, and a psychological test.) 

A candidate with one year of satisfactory work in an aceredited 
college or State normal school may be admitted to a. New Jersey 
State normal school of teachers college on transfer, the amount of 
credit to be determined by the commissioner of edueation. 


5. 


A brief summary of the methods of selection pursued at the State 
Normal School at Newark, New Jersey, is given below :° 
1. Applicant must be in the upper 50 percentile of his high-school 
graduating class. 
2. He must present his life story, and be interviewed by specially 
trained and selected interviewers. At least two interviews are 
given in each ease. 
4. The health story is obtained from the applicant’s family physician 
on forms provided by the school. 
4. These forms are turned over to the health counselor and institu- 
tional physician who give the applicant an examination comparable 
to those administered by life insurance companies. 


* 


The applicant must pass a comprehensive examination which con- 
sists of standardized tests in English, the social sciences, mathe- 
maties, and a psychological examination. These examinations are 
scored and a eritical point established for admittance. 

6. The total proceedure thus far is now used as a battery of selective 


elements, and the president, dean and personnel cabinet confer if 
necessary to decide upon the admission of a candidate. 

Further disbarments may be made on account of serious speech 
defects or difficulties. 


Klonower (144) reports on the practice followed at the fourteen 
State normal schools of Pennsylvania. These requirements are as follows: 
1. Graduation from a four-year high school. 
2. Presentation of a health certificate. 
3. Presentation of evidences of moral character and ideals charae- 
teristic of the teaching service. 
4. Credit for entrance may also be secured by teaching experience in 
the Pennsylvania public schools. 
The Philadelphia Normal School, according to a report given by 
Gerson (145), employs the following requirements : 
1. The student must have a minimum average of 75 percent at high- 
school graduation. 


‘Information supplied by Dr, Townsend, President of State Normal School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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cho- 2. Applicant must pass a severe physical examination, speech defects 
the- being sufficient for exclusion. 

3. Applicant must pass a personal examination. 
ited 4. Three hundred students are admitted each semester. 

"SCV vy: ° , . . ° ° 
bof Purdue University (18) imposes the following regulations : 
ol 

1. Beginning in September, 1933, every student proposing to take 
ate courses in preparation for teaching must be considered on: 
< 3 . 

a. General scholarship 
b. Personality 
ool c. Specific scholarship in the subject he proposes to teach. 

2. All ratings of students will be done through one or more inter- 
lly views with the student by committees of at least three individuals, 
ire including the professor in charge of supervised teaching, the head 

of the department of education, and the dean of the department 
an selected by the candidate as a major field. 


Changes to or from teaching option must be approved by the 
u- committee. 


— 


le 4. In order to be eligible for the course in supervised teaching, a 
student must have three-fifths of his grades ‘‘B’’ or better. 

n- 5. Any student to be admitted to student teaching must have earned 

e three-fourths of the credit required for graduation. 

re 6. He must have completed eighteen semester hours of work in the 


subject group he selects for supervised teaching. 
; A copy of these plans are placed in the hands of each student at 
if the time he selects the teacher-training option. 


The State Teachers College, San Diego, California (7), imposes the 

following plan: 

1. Students seeking admission to upper-division teacher-training 
make application when eligible, which is the last semester of the 
sophomore year. 

2. Applicant is given a thorough physical examination by the college 

physician. 

Applieant furnished the committee with at least three names of the 

faculty with whom he has done lower-division work who are able 

to recommend concerning personality traits and ability to do | 

academic work. ) 

4. Applicant has personal interview with each of five members of 
committee who attempts to eheck carefully on his personality 
traits: 

a. Emotional poise and independence in thought and aetion. 

b. Social attitude and tact. 

e. Candidate’s appraisal of his personal assets making for teach- 
ing success; also his vocational interests. 

d. Interest in and experiences with children. 

e. Professional attitude and information regarding teaching as 
a career, 


-_~ 
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®. The complete college record of the student is compiled and sery 
tinized by the committee (includes college aptitude, psychological, 
personality, sociological and fundamentals tests and teachers’ 
grades). A grade of ‘‘C’’ is required. 

6. With all this information the committee decides on the admission 

of the candidate. 
The above programs illustrate fairly well the present plans for the pre- 
training selection of teachers. 

Besides these reports of practice there are a number of studies of 
entrance requirements to teacher-training institutions. One of the earli- 
est of these studies was made by Gwinn (69) in 1907. He reports find 
ings concerning entrance requirements at the beginning and end of the 
deeade, 1895-1905, in ‘‘30 of the 36 States in the United States having 
State normal schools in 1895.’’ At this time, 44 pereent of the schools 
required graduation from a four-year high school. Brown and Truster 
(24) state that the teachers of the first normal school establishment at 
Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839 were required to undergo an exam 
ination to ‘‘prove themselves to be well versed in orthography, read 
ing, English, grammar, geography, and arithmetic.’’ A tabulation of 
entrance requirements in English, foreign language, mathematics, sci 
ence, and social science of 114 teacher-training institutions in 34 States 
is made in their study. Other investigations have been earried on by 
Alberty (3, 4), Almack and Lang (5), Bradshaw (17), Burk (25 
Frazier (63, 64), Linscheid (100), Leonard (99), Prescott (124), and 
Weeks (167) 

Hagie (71) in a study of seventeen teacher-preparing institutions 
while not approving thoroughly of the requirements of any one insti 
tution, discovers six well defined methods of selection: (1) the elimina 
tion of those who fail to get reeommendations from their high-school 
principals and those who fail to pass the physical and mental examina 


)) 


tions and the speech test; (2) through teachers’, principals’, and super 
visors’ judgments all but a small surplus of applicants above the insti 
tution’s quota are culled out; (3) the same as that deseribed in (2 
above, except selection is tied up to a very inclusive system of guidance 
through the high school; (4) choice of candidate purely on basis of 
promises of teaching success as shown by personal interview, psycho 
logical examination, medical examination, scholarship, ete.; (5) th 
application of a fixed formula, after eliminating the morally and physi 


cally unfit; and (6) assignment of quotas to the various communities it 


terms of their probable replacement needs. 
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Ludeman (102), who sent one hundred questionnaires to colleges in 
ery State in the Union, found that thirty-five of the fifty-eight replies 
eived favored pre-training selection in preference to elimination, while 
vo reports were opposed to selection. In defense of present entrance 
requirements, Weeks (167) and Linscheid (100) state that entrance re- 
irements to teachers colleges are as high as those of other institutions 
higher learning and equal to the requirements for admission to all 
vith the exception of medical colleges and schools of engineering. Rugg 
130) says that, with the exception of the ‘‘loophole of equivalent train- 
g,’’ most teacher-preparing institutions demand graduation from a 
four-year high school. Davis (43) declares that slightly over five per- 
cent of the institutions responsible for the preparation of teachers report 
activity aimed at the raising of standards of admission. ‘‘Searcely any 
attention is given selection from the strictly professional point of view,’’ 
says Linton (101). In contrast to this statement, Turner (157) states 
that the present trend is toward more liberal academic requirements and 
more strict personal requirements for prospective teachers. Both MeNeil 
103) and Leonard (99) believe that the United States will exact higher 
qualifieations for entrance to teacher-training institutions in the near 
future. 

In order to supplement the aforenamed studies of the entrance re- 
quirements to teacher-training institutions, the authors studied the eata- 
logue requirements of 662 of the some 900 institutions, exclusive of junior 
colleges, in the United States offering teacher-training courses. There 
were 437 institutions stating no selective entrance requirement other 
than high-school graduation or its equivalent ; 126 institutions stated re- 
quirements for the selection of all students, and 99 teacher-preparing 
nstitutions were found to practice pre-training selection. A summary 
of the frequeney with which various selective measures were employed 
is presented in Tables I and II. Table I is a record of the frequency 
with whieh various selective measures were employed in institutions 
selecting all their students. Table II presents a similar record of selective 
levices employed in the choice of students for admission to the teacher- 
training eurricula. 

Besides these studies of present practice, a number of studies have 
heen made concerning the qualities prerequisite to teaching success. 
Barr and Emans (9) made a composite of 209 rating scales employing 


such eategories as the teacher’s physical, personal, social, ethical, intel- 


ectual equipment, including such items as accuracy, adaptability, atti- 
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Fenton (56), after making a study of leading teachers colleges r 
ding the exelusion of individuals, urges a raising of physica! and 
th requirements, including voice, vision, and other phases of 


well- 
¢ commonly ignored in teacher selection. In the formulation of his 
e-vear plan for the professional training ot secondary school teach- 
s.’’ Hill (80 proposes obligatory selection on physical perfection and 
‘tional and moral stability as well as professional vision and spirit 
vis (42) places health first in his list ef faetors which must be con 
lered in pre-training selection 


nality. 


Bogardus (14 


a protagonist of per 
discusses the importance of personality 


traits in the training 


many such traits can be 
obably developed. Irwin Ss? 


teachers, and suggests that 


eultivated and 
savs the prospective teacher must be 
dowed with ‘‘ruge “dl health, a high level of intellia« nee, capacity for 
stained WOrkK, serenity, integrity, a devotion to social welfare. a love 
r children, ethical character, and a reasonable urge toward continuous 
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Reeoenizing thie desirability ot the pre-training sé lection ot teachers 
number of individuals have atte mpte prognostic tests ot 
eaehine ability. \mong the tests now available are the Cox Orleans 


rognosis Test of Teaching Ability 39). the Dearborn Aptitude lest 
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and Cornell (38), Dodd (48), Hunt (81), Knight (92), Markt a 
(iilliland (106), and others. Knight (92), using the ratings of teachers 
of each other on general teaching ability as a eriterion of teaching efi 
ciency, obtained a coefficient of correlation of .54 between this eriteri 
and a test of professional information. His test is designed to be giv 
near the completion of the training period or after training rather thar 
prior to training. Hunt (81) reports correlations of .30 to .50 betwee: 
teaching efficiency as measured by supervisory ratings and the Georg 
Washington University Teaching Aptitude Test. Markt and Gilliland 
106) administered the Washington University Teaching Aptitude Test 
to a group of one hundred forty five freshmen girls without teaching 
experience, and, employing grades in practice teaching as the eriterion o 
teaching success, secured a coefficient of correlation of .117. Coxe and 
Cornell (38) using a ¢ mposite of seven measures including the Torgerson 
Diagnostic Rating Seale, the Almy-Sorenson Rating Seale for Teachers 
and supervisory ratings as the criterion obtained a correlation of .08 
for the Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability Dodd, using 
ninety student-teachers enrolled at West Virginia University, obtained 
a coefficient of correlation of .425 between the Coxe-Orleans prognos 
test of teaching ability and supervisory ratings of practice teaching 
The author coneludes that the test is a better measure of scholarship 
than of teaching sueceess Bossing 15), after reviewing the situation 
coneludes that the results are not reassuring, the present tests being crud 
instruments of little value. If one may judge from an examination ot 8 


+} ; 


the eontent of these tests, in certain instances there seems to be a ¢on 


+ + 


fusion of the achievement and the aptitude test idea. An aptitude test 
as the writers understand the matter, purports to measure origina 
eapacity and not achievement, and is usually administered prior to th 
training period. While it is, of course, difficult to fix upon an exact 
date as the beginning point of the training period inasmuch a long 
period of general training pre cedes the period ol special ize d training, on 


; 


nevertheless gets the Impression that many of the items included 
these tests pre suppose special training and as such are really not legiti 
mate parts of an aptitude test 

A number of investigations have been made of the predictive valu 
of various traits and measures of teaching suecess. A summary of thi 
best known of these investigations with a statement of the author, the 
criterion group, the traits studied, and the relationship found is given 
in Table III While Space does not permit a detailed diseussion of the 


studies summarized in this table . the follow ing veneral observations would 
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at face value, are frequently quite inconsistent. The size of the obtain | ein 
coefficient of correlation, of course, depends, however, upon a number itio1 
factors such as the spread of talent, errors of measurement, ete. (3) 1 over a |] 
obtained coefficients of correlation are in general positive. The traits { cher: 
which positive relationships were found were: academie marks, pi os: 
fessional marks, social intelligence, general intelligence, interest in teac medi 
ing, skill in expression, and personality. » Ve 
Studies of this sort constitute an important contribution to the pl », 0. 
training selection of teachers The choice of individuals to be trained 61.7 
as teachers is a matter of great importance, both to the social group t ical 
be served by teachers and to the future happiness of these would-hé Data a 
teachers themselves. There is always a large amount of unverified MMO 
opinion on a subject of this sort which may or may not be correct, but Tur 
which, because of its far reaching consequences, should be carefull I) 
validated. A number of institutions are now employing measures for thi the 
pre-training selection of student teachers. Their choice of measures has the 
doubtless been made with great care, with good judgment, and with ar (2 
open mind, but before current practice is accepted it should be careful! ¢ SOI 
validated. (3 
Finally, may we turn our attention to the evidences of improvement rain! 
in the teaching efficiency of teachers which have been noted as the result demie 
of the application of the pre training selection measures reviewed herei ysic 
There is doubtless a considerable amount of data available in each of mit 
the several institutions employing pre-training selection measures, but eter, 
very little of these data have found their way into print. While ir cedo 
telligenee is only one of several factors conditioning teaching success 4 
there is, however, considerable evidence on the intelligence of teachers as oye 
compared with other occupational groups. Henmon* found in a study ot college 
the intelligence of 34,000 high-school seniors that those expressing ters 
preference for teaching had a median percentile rank of 52.2 or just cales 
about the ‘‘mine-run’’ of high sehool graduates. The teaching grou; medic 
was exceeded by journalism with a median percentile rank of 81.6 f 
medicine, 77.5; law, 77.4; social service, 75.0; chemistry, 73.0; librariar oye 
72.8; advertising, 67.7; engineering, 67.6; theology, 67.6; general let elit 
ters and science, 65.0; drama, stage, 64.2; business administration, 61.5 ithe 
architecture, 60.2: dancing. €0.0: secretarial work. 59.7: interier de Tl 
orator, 59.0; art, 58.9; banking, 58.0; music, 57.6; pharmacy, 57.6 ith 


. Henmon, \ \ Cc . and Holt, F, () { Re port on the {administration of Ne he 
astu {ptitude Tests to Sin Hliah School Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 and 
Madison, Wiseonsin: University of Wiseonsin, 1931), p. 96. 


/ 
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| civil service, 53.0. A study of intelligence of students entering in- 
itions of higher learning in the State of Wisconsin by institutions 

a period of five years indicates with one or two exceptions that the 
‘hers colleges of the State are at the bottom of the list. These insti 
ons are, however, becoming more selective as shown by a comparison 


median percentiles for the years 1929 and 1933. These are, for the 


» vears, as follows: 59.2, 74.7: 54.7, 52.3; 53.7, 58.4; 53.2, 59.1; 
». 62.0: 49.6. 53.5: 49.4. 56.1: 459.3, 53.3: 47.8, 58.6; and 45.8. 
7 The intelligence of students by institutions for the 1933 psycho 


rical examination is given in the April, 1934, Educational Record.’ 
ita are not available as to the status of teachers in other qualities 
mmonly associated with teaching success. 

Turning now to the summary, one finds: 

1) That there seems to be, if one may judge from the literature 
the subject, general acceptance of the principle and the importance 
the pre-training selection of teachers. 

2) That a number of institutions are now employing measures of 

e sort or another in the pre-training selection of teachers. 
3) That the traits or qualities most frequently considered in the pre 


ining selection of teachers are: scholarship; teaching aptitude; aca 


emie intelligence; social intelligence; skill in expression; health and 


vsieal fitness; freedom from physical defects such as unsightly de 
rmities, vision, hearing, speech and marked over or underweight; char 
ter, personal fitness, personality ; social attitudes; emotional stability, 
eedom from neurotic tendencies; ete. 

4) That the types of measuring instruments most frequently em 


oyed in the pre-training selection of teachers are: high school and 


illege marks; psvehological tests, aptitude tests, and achievement tests ; 


tters of recommendation by high-school officials and others; rating 
les; questionnaires; personal interviews; and health, physical and 
dical examinations. 
5) That while the validity of certain of the measures currently em 
ved in the pre-training selection of teachers has been studied in a 
} 


reliminary way, for the most part the programs are based upon opinion 


er than seientifie investigation. 
The choice of individuals to be trained as teachers is a serious matter, 


th from the point of view of the individuals chosen and rejected and 


Unpublished data Bureau of Guidance and Records, Madison Wisconsin: 
ersity of Wisconsin 
Pp. 161-175 
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from the point of view of the society training and employing them. [ 


S quit possible that our conventional concepts of the qualities | 
requisite to teaching success may be in error. If teachers are to 
ehosen tor traimmimne, the means to iy employed in this selection sho 
be carefully validated 


In looking forward to further study of the subj et. the authors oft 


Tri following suggestions: 
1) That as soon as it is feasible, a study of the effects of pre-training 
~~ leetion Upor t he (| ality ot teach rs in serv lee he mace Aside trol 


the mere reduction in the number of teachers trained for teaching, 
purpose of the pre-training selection of teachers is to improve 
iualitv of thos emploved in the profession 

2) That better results might be secured if experimenters do not k 
ight of the fact that the teacher brings her whole self to teaching ai 
not mere ly academic aptitude or knowleda ot teaching procedures, 7 
eandidate has ordinarily lived for eighteen to twenty vears and has 
quired or possesses many qualities of health, character, and personalit 
that contribute largely to her suecess as a teacher. It would seem that 


COMPrenensive View of the candidate should he wort! whilk 


) That greater technieal skill should be ¢ mploved in the validatio 
of selective measures. The validation of selective measures involves t 
following procedures i The development ot adequate eriteria 
alidated measures of te aching efficiency To validate selective measur 


these measures should be applied before training and followed by meas 


ires of each individual's teaching efficiency atter training. The latte 
measurement Dre-SUDPOSeCS a lequate measures ot ir aching efficiene 
b) The eareful and systematie collection of data as in controlled ex 


perimentatior \| ich of the data emploved in the so-called statisti 
investigations have been colleeted without a full realization of the in 
portanee ot eontrois in this t\ yu oft research : and c Adequate s1 
| 1 ‘al | | rs 


Siif } proced 


s. There are already available a number of statistic: 
procedures that may be used with greater discrimination and almos 
every day brings forth new knowledge of this important tool of earef 
thinking. Improvement of the research in this field can be made throug 


he use of more refined statistieal procedures 
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mit a generalization, controls are lacking, or the gross measures e1 


ployed obseure differences that may exist.’ 


The probl m and how it arise Ss. A review of the literature on teache) 


tenure indicates that more data are needed to show whether tenure laws 


lead toward or away from the objectives sought by their proponent: 


For persons practicing their profession on a fee basis, success and long 


professional life in the loeal community attend ability, continuous pro 
fessional improvement, and zealous effort. Tenure legislation is a 


attempt to make teaching suecess more dependent upon the same pri 


requisites, notwithstanding that it must be practiced on a contractu: 


rather than a fee basis. The belief that this goal is not approached 


satisfactorily at present is well founded in current knowledge concer 
ing the transienc\ and short professional! life of teachers, notwithstand 
ing that their preparation, when supplemented with continuous in-servic 
improvement, fits them for a lifetime of service. 

Transiency is a phenomenon manifested through the operation of the 
forces of supply and demand; it is symptomatie of underlying diffi 


culties. Because transiency is symptomatic only, the present study 


directed toward selected factors in supply and demand. These selected 


factors are named in Table I. 
The following table shows (a) the number of vacancies in elementar 
schools in the United States in 1930-31 for each of several reasons and 
b) the sourees of supply from which teachers were secured to fill thes 
vacancies. The hypothesis tested in this study is that changes in thes 
numbers accompany teacher tenure laws. For example, approximately 
S6 vacancies were created In every thousand teaching positions beeaus 
teachers left to teach elsewhere in the State. The hypothesis herein in 
vestigated is that this number, and the number for each of the others, ir 
States having teacher tenure laws, differ from those in non-tenure States 
Tenure laws.—In order to take account of variations in tenure laws 
themselves, the Compiled Statutes of every State, effective in 1930, wer 
examined, and where a statute was found giving permanent or indefinit: 
tenure to teachers, either throughout the State or in specified areas, its 
history was obtained directly from the Session Laws. To make doubl) 
sure that nothing was overlooked, an inquiry was addressed to ever) 
State Superintendent asking whether or not a state-wide or partially ap 
plicable tenure law was in effect in his State. A reply was finally secure: 


from every State except Pennsylvania. A reply was received, howeve 
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eC! TABLE I 
OF VACANCIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR Fat 
SPECIFIED REASON AND THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS SECURED FROM EA 
hy OF THE SPECIFIED SOURCES OF SUPPLY TO FILL THESE VACANCIES, 


1 


PER 1000 TEACHING POPULATION IN 1930-31 


I Factors of supply and demand per 
LOOK 
UNG Reason for vaca es \ ‘ 
? Predecessor died 
Predecessor retired 
:. Predecessor entered college 
it. Predecessor married 
) 
Predecessor left to teach elsewhere in the State we 
’ 6 Predecessor left to teach in another State 6 
7 Predecessor entered another oc« upation or profession 
aa 8. Predecessor left on leave of absence, illness, et - 
rl 9. Newly created positior Pa 
10. Other reasons 
le 
Pota O4 
Ge 
Sources sup New Te 
pI 
College or university in the same State 23 
2. Normal school or teachers college in the same State 9 
. Another school system in the same State a4 
i +. College or university in another State ‘ 
Normal school or teachers college in another State 
6 Another school svstem in another State . 
7 A position other than educational work (new to teaching 
Ss Leave of absence » 


%. Some occupation other than educational work (former teachers 
! returning 0 
) Other sources 


ul Tota 07 
~ 

Estimated from preliminary data in | nited States Office of Education Reasons for the De a 
24 vew Teachers Vational Survey of the Education of Teachers (Washinzton: United States Off Educa 


m2 2 p. rotoprint 
ulated from data used in this study 


y m the Executive Secretary of the State Teachers’ Association in this 
Stal These re plies confirmed the conclusions reached from an exam 
tion of the statutes. 
Study of the statutes enables them to be classified as of 1930-31 
follows: 
Tenure laws of state-wide applicability 
) 1. District of Columbia. 1906 
2. Indiana... : ’ 1927 
3. Maryland....... .. 1916 
$4. Massachusetts . id ... 1914 
5. New Jersey ae ; ; 1909 
ll. Partially applicable tenure laws 
i ME. a aus hetewuees dweakad ee 
2. Colorado ae - alone ere ee 
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» Illinois... tee rip ee 1909 
t. Louisiana Ny , 1922 
». Minnesota . . , : 1927 
6. New York . , . 1917 
7. Oregon... . oes . 1918 
a Wisconsin : eee : . 1921 


III Semi-tenure laws 


l Montana F ; 1913 


” Nevada ; Slate 1929 
o>. North Carolina j .. 1923 
+. Ohio 8 , 1910 
». Pennsylvania 1929 


date Opposite each State is the vear in which the first tenure 
was enacted in that State 

\lthough the statutes of Maryland and Massachusetts exempt Balt 
more and Boston, each of these two cities has local tenure regulations 
These two States, are, therefore, for purposes ol this study, ¢lassifies 
us state-wide tenure States 


(Considering the District of Columbia to be a city, only one Stat 


Marvland, utilizes the prineiple of efficient selection to secure permanent 


tenure for teachers on a state-wide seale. New Jers \ has a dual SVs 
tem, one providing for tenure through the principle of difficult dismiss: 
and another providing for it through Civil Service, a combination o 
woth diffieult dismissal and efficient selection. Indiana and Massacl 
setts are the only States providing permanent tenure for teachers, on 
state-wide seale, exclusively through the principle of difficult dismissa 

The eight States having partially applicable tenure laws provid 
permanent tenure to some of the teachers only, usually those in one o 
more of the more populous areas Tenure IS provided in each Case, how 
ever, by application of the principle of difficult dismissal. California 
original tenure law was partially applicable; as amended in 1927, 
became state-wide in applicability; and as amended in 1931, it reverte: 
again to its original status and beeame partially applicable. No othe 
State has changed a state-wide tenure law to one being only partial] 
applicable 

Nource of the data—The National Survey of the Edueation o 


Teachers, United States Office of Edueation, addressed a two-page 


quiry to all the teachers, SUperviSOrs, and administrators in the Unite 
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States during the 1930-31 school year. A total of 247,045 usable replies 
received from elementary school th ache rs ; 51.123. or 1 pereent, ot 

e were new to their positions that vear 
This inquiry was arranged in such form that teachers could report a 


etv of data. Among other things the inquiry contained the following 


1e@STS 
ANSWER THIS IF YOU WERE NOT EMPLOYED IN 
rHE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM LAST YEAR 
LO2O- 
he on eason that explain the d st s 
this school Lo I 
iu eceas j } 
r I PSS etired 
’ essor entere lege 
Predecessor married 
! ‘ left to teach somewhere els n t st 
Predecess left teach in another Stats 
* lt ssor entere nother pr Tess n I 
Predecess left leave f absence, illness, et 
SH new ted sitio 
Or 
ANSWER THIS IF YOU WERE NOT EMPLOYED IN 
rHE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM LAST YEAR 
1920-31 
Where wer 1 las ‘ 
‘ leg I I Ss n ¢ Same Mt ‘ 
| trainin lass, normal s ts ers ‘ n < e St 
\r her s¢ | svstem in same State 
College or university in another Stat 
leacher training class, normal s l te S ‘4 ~t 
Another sehool svstem in another Stats 
\ position ot than in edueational wor 
Lat Hsenes 
S Return to t hin ving s ! er than ¢ . 
+ Othe 


Feachers re ply ing to these two questions were new to their positions 
1930-31 

rhe replies ot elementary school teachers to this Inquiry, compiled 
der the direction of G. C. Gamble, Senior Specialist in Surveys, and 


leased by courtesy of William John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, 
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Office of Education, Washington, D. C., comprise the raw data for 
present study The heterogeneity in the sampling is. of course. q! 
arge, but replies to other questions enable a classification into mor 
homogeneous sub-samples. That such classification does, in fact, see 
greater homogeneity will be shown later. Two questions (other than t 
requests tor the name of the State and grade level of teaching enabli 0 


the classification utilized in this study were: 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF TYPE YOU CHECKED IN NO. 9 IN BUI 
ING IN WHICH YOU TEACH. COUNT YOURSELF AS ON] 


t. SCHOOL LOCATED IN 


( drove c ntrv 
. ' less f n 250 
2 City, 2,501 9,999 pulation 
(‘it 10,04 ? 19,9099 poy ulat ! 
t City er 100,000 population 


Question 12 is used merely to further sub-divide teachers in the ‘‘ ope 
country’’ into those teaching in one- and two-room schools and thos 
teaching in schools larger than this 

De pe ndabilitu of the data At least three factors validity, Siz 
and homogeneity) contribute to the dependability of data. As here used 
validity pertains to the source of data, whether primary or secondar 
Each new teacher stated whence he came, hence the data concerning 
sources of supply were secured at their primary source and may be co 
sidered valid. Each new teacher also stated where his predecessor went 
These data, therefore, concerning reasons for vacancies, were secured at 
a secondary source and their validity needs further examination. Sin 
each teacher undoubtedly knows (or can know by simple inquiry) what 
happened to his immediate individual predecessor, this seems to be 
good secondary source for this information, hence it may be assumed t 


have adequate validity. From the point of view of validity, the dat 


seem quite dependable 


Not 
ble 
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~ tes 
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Not only do the data seem valid but they are also quite extensive. 

pie replies were received from 247,045 elementary school teachers, 

ost 40 percent of the total population of such teachers in the United 
tes. A population of almost a quarter of a million seems to be ade 
tely large. 

\re the data homogeneous? Do they fall within a normal distribu 
The outer limits of a distribution within which variates from the 
universe may be expected to fall may be determined by utilizing 
venet’s eriterion for the rejection of extreme variates.‘ 
| The outer limits of a homogeneous distribution 

L M ke 

where K is the tabled x/o value in a normal probability integra! 

table entered with (2N 1):4N (e.g., enter I in the Kelley W ood 

table and read x Kk). and where k denotes either the upper o1 i 
ower limiting value 
ollowing limiting values are found from the data: 

M ko O15 M ke 165 

ection reveals that none of the States fall outside these limits; non 

ate so widely that rejection is warranted; all of them fall within 

imits of a normal distribution. 


(re may conclude. the retore, that the sampling oft teachers 


; 


has ad 


e homogen itv. size. and validity Nevertheless. factors other th: 


han 
ree further evide nee indicates, did ope rate to disturb the variability 
ne 


the States in the size of the sample secured: therefore some cau 


n must be exercised in a neralizing from the sample fo the total teach 
population 


Ve thodoloau Ihe present study att mpts to diseove rthnel f] ienee of} 


her tenure laws on supply and demand. It is quite probable, how 


r, that other factors likewise influence supply and demand. Whether 


irbing influences are in fact present can be determined by comparing 


empirical standard deviation with that expected purely from chance 
Lexis ratio is the statistical device for doing this If disturbing 
luences are thus shown to exist, they must be isolated and held 


stant 
lhe isolation of disturbing factors is quite largely a trial and error 


CSS When one suspects that a certain factor is disturbing either 


Davenport, C. B. Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biologic Vs 
Chird Revised Edition (New York: John Wiley and 
For a full technical treatment of the Lexis ratio see Fisher, Arne Vathe 


of Probabilities (New York: Maemillan Company, 1915), 171] 
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LROCH | 
more 
homogeneous 


r jected 


nomogen 


san 


if s 


on or selection ot the data eauses the variation to more n¢ 


th t a 


an 1 alt 


l hefore. Oo! 


erified; and the more homogeneous sub-samples, as 1 
mst be studied isolation in orde} TO Col trol The disturh 
! eneran is 1 ‘ method followed 1? Tie present st idly ol 

adematl d eoneomit mts of teaeher tenure aws This ST 
wr Thre VpooTnesis that the riatiol among States in 
rhe | ( rs emploved is disturbed not ony by teacher tel 
so PD ore. influences 
f a iroing wm 1@nCEeS The writer suspects that so 
nil eres resides ho in the different sourees of supply 
rm reasons for vaeancies. To determine whether suel 
eo ¢ | ma hy class wd Tol study 
tine the data into the ten eategories representing ten soul 
re SI! ( statistical tTechniotye heretotore deseribed 
mst S Oo el I lable 1] 
TABLE Il 
( 1) 1) ( Von “i 
_ \\ »>R »>s 
= New ) ‘ Ls 
7 R PI 
( ) 7 40 
~ ~ ‘ t ’; 
| 24 4 7.84 
~ » * 4 is s 
~ "4 R7 & 6 
” rf 2 .66 
~ yi 6.4 1 81 
i 6 % j 1.12 
t) “iy ; 
r ‘ 
.¥ * ; ‘ 
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i bu we pe WO re 
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tly one may assume that perturbations 
rs employed originats partly nm sourees 
though red ied, are in most cases, hows 
Ov tTheretore one may conelude that othe 

In view of this, one mav assume without 
sons for the demand for new teachers 
U nfl lCTLC? 
ct thie statistical « idenes ndi ates that 
ibly not only in the total number of new 
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this perturbation in every class except in the case of teachers in t tho 
l- and 2-teacher schools in the open country, where the perturbat Ke 
s greater than in the United States as a whole. The average of thes , 
six Lexis ratios is significantly smaller than that for the United States mp 
s a whole, the difference being 7.3 1.5. Thus, although the perturb np 
tion in the data is still considerable, it has been significantly redu 130 | 


ication. 


4 
4 


‘he question, May these six measures properly be averaged? imr 


ely arises. Does the measure from the 1- and 2-teacher schools 
the open country belong in the series, or should it be exeluded as er 
extreme variate? Chauvenet’s criterion for the rejection of extre! oo 
riates, as expressed in formula 1, may be employed to answer t!] ee 
wo questions. The upper limit of this presumably homogeneously d | — 
tribution. as thus dete rmined, is 16.282 The deviate in question, 27.79 pe 
s quite some distanee beyond the limit and does not, therefore, belong id 
: ™ 
mn tne series ind S| ould not prope rly enter into the ave rage Exelud ne 
This «ase trom consideration. one may conclude that the size of the pl en 
n whieh re ply ng eleme ntary school teachers work is a powerful, = 
irbing influence on the number of new teachers employed. Classifyin se; 
the data thus, with the one exe ption, secures greater homogent ity a 
permits the supply and demand concomitants of teacher tenure la 
I be more clearls established. 
llomogen itv in the previous section Was secure d through the clas 
fication of data It may also be secured through the selection and eli 
nation of data Both the edueationa! status of the States and tiie 
ri 


socio-economic status may obscure the effect of teacher tenure laws. her 


S desirable to secure homogeneity in both these respects This m 


1 


DV ranking the States according to their status in each, loeati 


iM done 


them on a seattergram, and selecting a relative ly homogeneous group d 
1d ) 
our major attempts to rank the States ¢« dueationally have been ma : 

e past; they will be referred to as the Ayres method, the Bag! F 

* 

P 

ly e { net s erite I t standard rror if ss es d 

s s 1 ‘ As d ed from the formula r the prol hle «¢ the 4 

l : sen tnote t, Table II it is 








1930 rankings by the four methods was .91. 
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thod, the Phillips method, and the N.E.A. method."' Phillips recently 
ced the States for 1930 by the Ayres method and by his own method. 


N.E.A. ranked the States separately (for 1930) on each of five 


ponents but did not combine these separate rankings in a single 
iposite. The present writer did this. He also ranked the States for 
30 by the Bagley method. He then combined these two rankings with 


two by the Ayres and the Phillips method, made by the latter author, 
d thus seeured a composite by the four methods. 

The reliability of the Bagley method was estimated by the present 
second rankings with 


, to he 


ter, from the correlation between first and 
rving periods of time intervening (the longest being 50 years 
the neighborhood -of .97. The average interecorrelation between the 
A composite ranking by 
four methods was judged, therefore, to have sufficient reliability and 
idity for the present purpose. 


Several attempts have likewise been made in the past to rank the 


States according to their socio-economic or cultural status.'* The writer 
shed, however, to have a more comprehensive list of items in his com 
site ranking than was available. Twenty-nine items were finally s 
‘ted and grouped into the following classes: 

A. Social adjustment (6 items 

B. Health and sanitation (6 items 

C. Reereation and amusement (6 items 

D. Economie well-being (6 items 

E. Occupational status (5 items 
If the States are ranked in each of the 29 items, these may then be com 


ned to give a ranking in each of the five rather distinet character 
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nt is accorded the socio-economic ranks. Finally, the States may be 
ated as on the accompanying seattergram. Selection of the 33 States 
‘losed by double lines in the upper-right corner of the scattergram 
vives a group relatively homogeneous with respect to both educational 
tus and cultural status, and ineludes all of the state-wide tenure 
States, all but one of the partial-tenure States, and a control group of 
non-tenure States, 
A subsequent article will deseribe differences pertaining to supply and 
lemand between the tenure and non-tenure States contained in this 
ected group. 
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A STUDY OF THE BACKGROUNDS OF WITHDRAWING 
CHILDREN* 


Nina A, RIDENOUR 
Children’s Center, Detroit, Michigan 


Ir has long been a preeept of mental hygienists that the various 
children’s problems which fall under the general heading of withdrawing 
are those particularly deserving of professional attention, because they 
are the least understood and the most serious. This study was an effort 
at discovering what factors in the backgrounds of children appear to 
be related to withdrawing tendencies. The eause and effect relation- 
ship between background and personality is accepted as a necessary 
assumption. 

The term withdrawing practically defines itself. It refers to the 
personality and behavior of the child who tends to evade the require- 
ments of a social order by detaching himself from the environment. The 
withdrawing child is the self-conscious, sensitive, remote child, lacking 
in self-assertion and initiative, always on the fringe of things, unable 
to enter easily into the spirit of group games, fearful, timid. He is fre- 
quently shy and diffident, although not necessarily so if he has had some 
training and experience in social contacts. His social relationships are 
never on a free and easy basis, even if he may appear mannerly and well 
poised at first meeting. He has difficulty in expressing his inner feelings, 
in exchanging confidences, in making friends. He may have one or two 
friends with whom he has become intimate through long acquaintance, 
but he seldom belongs to a gang or feels himself an integral part of any 
particular group. When his confidence is gained he will usually admit 
a feeling of unpopularity, of fear of teasing, of inability to compete, of 
being ‘‘different,’’ from other children. Contrary to the outgoing child, 
who may be openly at war with the group, the withdrawing child may not 
appear superficially to have difficulty in adjusting, because he is in- 
offensive, passive, often the model child, causing no one any trouble, and 
on that account apt to be overlooked. Only close acquaintance reveals 
the extent of his maladjustment. 

For this study, the backgrounds of 30 children representing problems 
of withdrawing and group adjustment were intensively analyzed and 


“The writer wishes to express appreciation for their suggestions and criticism 
to Dr. Bradford J. Murphey, Direetor, and Miss Sarah P. Evarts, formerly Chief 
Psychiatrie Social Worker, Bemis Taylor Foundation Child Guidance Clinic, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and to Dr. W. Lewis Abbott, Department of Sociology, Colorado 
College, 
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compared with the backgrounds of another group of 30 children who 
were adjusting well to the group and showing no withdrawing tend- 
cneies. The material was taken from the ease records of the Bemis 
Taylor Foundation Child Guidance Clinie in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
where the writer was the psychologist. Each record included a social 
study, a psychological, a physical, and a psychiatric examination, and a 
summary of the case compiled in a conference of the clinie staff. 

All the physical and psychiatrie examinations used in the study were 
made by the same psychiatrist. Forty-nine of the 60 histories were taken 
by one psychiatrie social worker, the other 11 by the writer, who also 
had given psychological tests to 46 of the children. All the eases should, 
therefore, be fairly consistent from the point of view of technique and 
emphasis of significant factors. 

The eases to be studied were agreed upon in consultation with the 
psychiatrist and the psychiatrie social worker. Thirty was chosen as 
the number which seemed to inelude the most outstanding cases of with- 
drawing children, and to exclude the less extreme, the inconsistent, and 
the doubtful eases. 

In selecting the eases for the withdrawing group, consideration was 
viven to the reason for which the child was referred to the clinic, the 
personality and behavior as described by the parents, the school, and 
others interested, and as described and interpreted by the psychiatrist. 
No ease was included in which all these descriptions were not in agree- 
ment. Also, in order to confine the study to types of ‘‘pure’’ withdraw- 
ing as far as possible, no case was included in which the child’s outgoing 
characteristics were causing him to have trouble with the group, even 
though he were obviously withdrawing at the same time. No feeble- 
minded child was ineluded. 

The withdrawing group consisted of 21 boys and 9 girls. This ratio 
of 2 to 1 is the same as that found among all the children studied in 
the elinie. The median chronological age was 1114 years; the two 
voungest children were 5 and 6 years respectively, the two oldest 16 
and 17, 

It is unfortunate that for purposes of accurate study, it was im- 
possible to secure a true control group. Such a group would need to 
be children who had been studied intensively and pronounced by the psy- 
chiatrist as being well adjusted. It is almost as hard to imagine such 
an ideal group as to find one. Under the circumstances the nearest 
approach to a control group was another group of 30 children studied 
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in the clinic, who merit the name control only because they differed 
from the withdrawing group in the chief characteristic under diseussion, 
namely, they were getting along well in the group and showing no with- 
drawing tendencies. 

In selecting this so-ealled control group, the same methods, limitations, 
and precautions were used as in the selection of the withdrawing group. 
Ilere it was necessary to be even more careful than in the withdrawing 
group because there was greater inconsistency, and because negative 
details could not be assumed as eriteria of satisfactory adjustment. A 
child might have been deseribed by his parents and teachers as normal, 
‘like other beys,’’ showing nothing outstanding about his social rela- 
tionships. But if the psychiatrist found that he was an excessive day 
dreamer, building a phantasy life, preoceupied with fears and obsessions, 
he could not be ineluded in the control group. Negative details regarding 
his adjustment were not considered sufficient ; such positive deseriptive 
details were sought as ‘‘the child has many friends,’’ ‘‘is something of 
a leader, plays well with other children,’’ ‘ 
around boy, lively, energetic, popular.’ 


is outgoing socially,”’’ ‘‘an all 

Most of the children of this control group were referred for behavior 
‘ather than personality problems. Stealing was the complaint in 7 eases, 
lving in 7, sex misbehavior in 5 (although it was discovered by the 
psychiatrist in 20.) Truaney, running away, and temper tantrums 
were mentioned three times each, bad social situation twice, nervows 
habits and masturbation onee each. There were no cases of enuresis. 

In the withdrawing group, on the other hand, there were 7 cases 
referred for enuresis, 6 for masturbation, and only two each for stealing, 
lving, and sex misbehavior. Other reasons for referral were ‘‘ poor 
sport,’’ dislike of siblings, excessive erying, thumb sucking, listlessness, 
preoccupation, poor school work, shyness, and inattention. These prob- 
lems are seen to be distinctly different in type from the problems of 
the group who were not withdrawing. 

Perhaps from the point of view of this study, the most interesting 
and valuable cases in this series were six who were actually declared }) 
the elinie to be ‘‘adjusting well.’’ One of these was referred for voea 
tional guidance only, another beeause he had been the victim of homo- 
sexual abuse, and a third for a question of chorea. The other three 
were referred for ‘‘attacks’’ which were finally established as having 
an organie basis. In all these cases the personality and behavior deseri)) 
tions by the parents and other interested persons indicated satisfactor) 
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adjustment, and in all six eases the psychiatrist had made some notation 
sich as ‘‘normal personality,’’ ‘‘no personality distortion,’’ ‘‘ well ad- 
justed,”’ or ‘‘ personality development limited only by opportunities. ’’ 
In analyzing the cases, nearly a hundred details of each ease were 
tabulated under more than 150 different descriptive headings. In addi- 
tion to the faetors under the main headings ‘‘ Home,’’ ‘‘Child,’’ ‘‘ Par- 
ents,’’ and those listed in the case summary under ‘‘ Apparently Salient 
Factors in the Present Situation,’’ a group of miscellaneous factors was 
noted for each ease under each major division; these deseribed details 
of the situation which were unigue to the particular case, or which 
needed special emphasis. 

As the study progressed it was found that it was impossible to make 
any consistent study of some of these details, either because of in- 
sufficient information, or more often because so much subjective inter- 
pretation was required that aceuracy was impossible. For instance, 
“marital harmony and discord,’ did not vield to objectivity; neither 
did ‘‘child’s status in the home,’’ nor ‘‘atmosphere of the home.’’ These 
points and a number of others which could not be treated quantitatively 
but whieh were vitally important in the ease studies, were taken up in 
detail and analyzed individually. These analyses proved highly in- 
formative for the purposes of this study but cannot be presented here 
because of limited space. 

Table I shows some of the salient factors which could be tabulated 
with reasonable objectivity and analyzed quantitatively. The critical 
ratio is the ratio of the difference in proportion between the two groups 
to its standard error. Critical ratios of less than two are not recorded. 
Critieal ratios of less than three are open to a question as to their sta- 
tistical signifianee. It is generally agreed that a eritieal ratio of 3.0 
or more means that the difference is not due to chance, and that similar 
differences would be found under similar circumstances. 

The first point of interest in Table I is that although there were ap- 
proximately an equal number of broken homes in each of the two groups, 
in the withdrawing group 11 had been broken by divorcee, desertion, or 
separation, whereas in the control group, only 4 had been broken for 
ue of these reasons. Any home whieh did not include both the ehild’s 
own parents was considered broken; thus a home was called broken 
one parent had married again and the home had been reestablished 
with a step-parent. It is not surprising that in every instance, when the 
child was placed out, it was from a home which had been broken ; there 
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TABLE I 
SALIENT FACTORS IN THE BACKGROUNDS OF THE TWo GROUPS 


a cepta 
always 








Factors Pertaining to Home and Child there V 
With Control Critica! . 
drawing ratio weighe 
Number of broken homes “16 13 i art, eu 
Home broken by divorce, desertion, or separation 11 4 2.2 3 
Home broken, child placed out 10 1 3.3 \\ yurna 
Cultural advantages faeco 
Superior 10 3 2.3 ora 
Some 10 12 aia th 
None 10 15 was 
Economic status culture 
Wealth 5 1 2.6 
Moderate 17 21 the tw 
Poverty 8 s 
Intelligence of child mere | 
Superior or very superior 12 “4 none ¢ 
Average or dull normal 18 16 
Poor health or history of poor health 18 5 3.8 eultur 
Number of children in the family 6 7 vantag 
One 
Two 12 4 2.5 As 
Three 5 6 
Four 3 5 showet 
Five or more 4 8 
Position of child in the family to be ¢ 
Only child 6 7 being 
Older of two i) 1 3.0 5 
Younger of two 3 3 ther. 
Oldest of three 4 2 ‘ 
Youngest of three 2 1 eroup 
Oldest of four or more 1 2 a I 
Youngest of four or more 0 3 was i 
Other position 5 il = 
betwee 
Factors Pertaining to Personalities of Purcnts of wes 
No. of Homes No. of Parents ‘ 
| ames — ———_ A % 
With- Con- Crit. With- Con- Crit. numb 
drawing trol ratio drawing trol ratio hetwe 
Both parents social or “ negative” 13 20 2.0 26 40 2.7 
Both parents non-social s 0 3.3 16 0 4.7 wealtl 
One or both non-social 13 3 3.1 21 3 4.4 the ot 
One or both neurotic or psychotic 14 5 2.6 16 5 2.8 
One or both immoral 13 4 2.8 17 5 2.9 and ] 
Both non-social, neurotic, psychotic, or immoral 15 2 4.2 30 4 6.0 this F 
: « 
One or both non-social, neurotic, psychotic, or 
immoral 24 S 4.8 39 10 6.2 eause 
, as ents f 
were no instances of children placed out when the home was not broken. thine 
In the withdrawing group, 10 children, or one third of the entire group, wre 
were either placed out at the time of the study, or had been placed out of th 
at some other time. In the control group, only one child was or had \ 
ever been placed out. The inference is that whatever the relation is nifies 
between a child’s tendency to withdraw and his broken home, this is natie 
intensified if he has been placed out of the home. but t 
In spite of the fact that the evaluation of cultural advantages in \ 
the home was in a way dependent on the subjective interpretation «! vere 


the writer, it was felt that in these cases it was accurate enough to be 
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acceptable. This was because in the original social study there was 
always emphasis on the evaluation of interests and attitudes, so that 
there was no lack of case material for guidance. Various factors were 
weighed, such as education of the parents, parents’ interest in music, 
art, eurrent events, books, study, the number of books, magazines, and 
journals in the home, the attitude of the family towards the expectation 
of a college education for the child, ete. The factor given least emphasis 
was the formal education of the parents, and that given most was the 
cultural interests in the home. It is seen from the table that although 
the two groups do not differ noticeably in the number of homes in which 
there are moderate cultural advantages, and those in which there are 
none at all, 10 of the homes of the withdrawing group had superior 
cultural advantages, while only 3 of the control group had these ad- 
vantages. 
As would be expected, an analysis of the economic status of the homes 
showed similar distributions. Eight homes from each group were found 
to be classifiable under a deseriptive heading of ‘‘ Poverty,’’ which meant 
being totally or partially dependent on publie charity. But on the 
other side of the picture, whereas five of the homes of the withdrawing 
group could be considered wealthy, only one home in the control group 
was in the wealth class. Needless to say, there was a high correlation 
between wealth and superior cultural advantages; all five of the homes 
of wealth were in this category. One might venture an almost countless 
number of interpretations as to the reasons for this apparent relation 
hetween withdrawing tendencies and superior cultural advantages and 
wealth. Perhaps the children from these homes felt ‘‘different’’ from 
the other children whom they were thrown with in this small community, 
and perhaps the parents, either intentionally or unwittingly, fostered 
this attitude. Perhaps their social adjustments were more difficult be- 
eause they did not easily find others of their kind. Or perhaps the par- 
ents from these superior homes were absorbed in themselves and material 
things, and unable to make satisfying social adjustments; their superior 
homes and their own withdrawing might each be a cause and an effect 
of the other. 
Analyses of other aspects of the status of the home showed no sig- 
nifieant differences between the two groups. The Barr Scale for Occu- 
pational Intelligence and the Taussig Industrial Classification were used, 
but these showed similar distributions of occupations in the two groups. 
A study of the intelligence of the children show that the two groups 
vere similar, Twelve of the withdrawing group were considered su- 
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, ; two-eh 
perior or very superior, and fourteen of the control group. None of the the off 
children in either group were below a dull normal level. ~" 


Beeause of the many variables involved, it was difficult to evaluat placed 
the degree of present or past poor health experienced by the child, and 


it was necessary to depend on the case summary in judging this point. a 
Although this was open to error in that perhaps in one ease poor health he Bi 
might have been mentioned as a factor, but omitted in another, beeause “fath 
of the recognized importance of health, it was not likely to be over- likes 
looked in a summary, and therefore the error was probably negligible ES 
It is seen from the table that 18 of the children in the withdrawing often, 
group were described in the summary either as having poor health at new 1 
the time of the elinie study, or as having a history of poor health; onl) as 
five of the children of the control group were so deseribed. The eritiecal wee 
ratio of 3.8 indieated that this is a statistically significant difference. “Neg 
The role. played by ill health or physical inferiority in predisposing to the p 
withdrawing is too well recognized to need further interpretation as to perso 
possible reasons for the relationship. — 
Tabulation of the number of children in the family showed that parti 
although there were approximately an equal number of only children ing 
in each of the two groups, and an equal number of families of three phasi 
or more children, there were 12 two-child families in the withdrawing the s 
group, and four in the control group. Furthermore it is seen that in consi 
the withdrawing group, 9 of these 12 children were the older of two, seelu: 
while in the control group, only one of the four children from a two \ fo 
child family was the older of two. Inasmuch as chance selection would whie 
lead one to expect as many children who are the older of two as ther inter 
are children who are the younger of two, it is the more significant that 1 
9 out of 12 in the withdrawing group should be the older, and only om hoth 
out of 4 in the control. Also, it is seen that since there are 9 childre: of tl 
in the withdrawing group who are the older of two, and only one i ‘10 te 
the control group, this difference is statistically significant with a eritica! with 
ratio of 3.0. There is a similar relationship between the groups i) ane 
comparing the oldest of either two or three children. In the withdrawing Wee 
group, 15 were the oldest of two or three, and in the control group hoes 
were the oldest; the eritieal ratio is 3.1. diffe 
This difference in proportion between older and younger childre: ire 
from two-child families is similar to that diseovered in an earlier coun! non: 


of clinie eases, in which it was found that of 36 children referred fro1 
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-o-child families, 20 were the older of two, 8 the younger of two; in 
other 8 eases both siblings had been studied. 



























In studying the personalities of the parents, considerable emphasis was 
placed on evaluating their social interests, which could be done fairly 
consistently because this was always stressed in the original social his- 


se 


tory. If the parent was classified as being ‘‘social,’’ it meant that in 
the history there had been one or several statements to the effect that 
father (or mother) has many friends, enjoys going out, is a good mixer, 
likes people, is popular,’’ or some other similar description. ‘‘Non- 
social’? meant that the father or mother ‘‘does not care to go out very 
often, likes to be by himself, does not mix easily, has difficulty in meeting 
new people, is shy, ‘a homebody.’ ’* Usually this parent did not belong 
to any elubs or lodges, did not participate in chureh work, seldom or 
never entertained, and did not identify himself with any social group. 
Negative’’ meant that there had been no definite statement regarding 
the parents’ social interests but that the general picture was one of a 
person not unusual in any way as regards social relationship; this word 
was used instead of the word ‘‘normal’’ beeause it did not imply any 
particular standard or norm. Actually, however, this ‘‘negative’’ head- 
ing represents a satisfactorily positive classification because of the em- 
phasis placed upon securing a picture of any personality deviations in 
the social study, and because seclusiveness or non-social tendencies were 
considered significant deviations. When there had been no mention of 
seclusive tendencies in the history, it is safe to assume that none existed, 
\ fourth classification, ‘‘unknown,’’ was used to cover the few cases in 
which there was not enough information to evaluate the parents’ social 
interests. 

The table shows that in 13 of the homes of the withdrawing group 
both parents were ‘‘social,’’ and that this is true in 20 of the homes 
of the control group; this represents 26 parents in the one group, and 
10 in the other. But considerably more striking is the fact that in the 
withdrawing group, 8 of the homes had parents both of whom were 
considered non-social, while in the control group there was not a single 
ome so characterised. The critical ratios, 3.3 if only the number of 
homes is counted, or 4.7 counting the number of parents, show that these 
lifferenees are highly significant. The proportions and eritical ratios 
ire similar in those homes in which either one or both parents were 


non-soeial, 
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In order to study the incidence of neurotic parents, it was necessary 


to construct a definition of ‘‘neurotie’’ for the purposes of this paper 
Under this classification were placed persons who suffered from ws 
defined depressions which were more than mere ‘‘blues’’ or brief periods 
of feeling depressed by worry; persons with hysterical tendencies suf- 
fering from illness of psychogenic nature which simulated real illnesses 
but which were not sufficiently extreme to be called psychoses; persons 
unduly preoccupied with health matters and suffering with illnesses con 
sidered to be exaggerated; chronie aleoholism accompanied by insta 
bility; and a history of ‘‘nervous breakdowns’’ in instances where the 
individual could still be deseribed as tense, nervous, and highstrung 
(Incidentally, individuals with a history of nervous breakdowns wer 
in all cases nervous and highstrung.) Neurotie here did not inelud 
violent temper, hypersexuality or sexual frigidity, irritability, seclusive 
ness, or egocentricity. 

A classification of psychotic was used if the parent had at any time 
been declared definitely psychotic, had been confined in a hospital for 
the mentally ill, or was known to have suffered delusions over a period 
of time. Psychotic as used in the table therefore includes history ot 
psychosis, which might not have existed at the time of the study. Ther 
happened to be no instance in which the classification of psychotie was 
open to more than a reasonable doubt. In each of the two groups ther 
was one parent who was psychotic at the time of the study. In th 
withdrawing group there were four parents with a history of psychosis, 
and in the control group two. The table shows that in the withdrawing 
group 16 parents in 14 homes were either neurotie or psychotic, in con- 
trast to five parents in five homes in the control group. The critical 
ratios of less than three suggest that apparently there is not as close a 
relation between neurotic or psychotic parents and withdrawing tenden 
cies as there is between non-social parents and withdrawing tendencies 

A study of the amount of immorality of the parents revealed further 
differences between the groups. Immorality meant having sexual rela 
tions outside the marriage bonds. It included parents known to hav 
been unfaithful to the marriage vows, and to have continued this for a 
period of time. It made no effort, however, to cover an oceasiona 
clandestine affair, which indeed was not likely to have been known i! 
the history, nor did it consider sexual experiences before marriage. Th: 
clinie was usually fairly well satisfied with its diagnosis of morality o1 
immorality in a home because it nearly always had the confidence o 
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ith the child and the parent before the end of the study, and thus was 


per wquainted with pertinent facts. The word immorality is used here 
because it was most properly descriptive of the situation under con- 
ods sideration; no judgment is implied. Furthermore it is well to keep in 
uu mind the aecepted attitude of some mental hygienists towards the rela- 
Ses tion between immorality and personality, namely, that immorality does 
DNS not necessarily represent an initial distortion of personality, but that 
on it is likely in time to cause some distortion of personality. It is seen 
ta that in the withdrawing group, 17 of the parents in 13 homes were 
he immoral, while in the control group, five parents in four homes were 
ig mmoral. 
re It is pertinent to mention here that in eight social studies the mother 
a viving the history was known so to have distorted parts of it that the 
‘ social study was unreliable and had to be checked elsewhere. This did 
not apply to facts distorted more or less unconsciously by the mother’s 
ne emotional bias, but only to faets intentionally misrepresented. In six 
D of these eight cases the mother was known to be immoral; in one other 
“d immorality was suspected and sexual perversion was known. Probably 
it the high correlation between immorality and unreliable histories is ex- { 
plained by the fact that immoral parents are more likely to feel the need 
Ls of misrepresenting information; but also, an unreliable history is in- 
dieative of lack of codperation in the clinic study. The interesting point 
is that all eight were in the withdrawing group; there were no instances 


of histories known to be unreliable among the control group. 

L It is in the grouping together of these personality traits that the 
vreatest differences between the two groups are found. According to the 
table, both parents in 15 homes or one half of the withdrawing group 
were non-soc ial, neurotre, psye hotic, or immoral, while in the control 


group there were only two homes, or one fifteenth of the group in which 





hoth parents fell under some one of these headings. The critical ratios 
are 4.2 counting homes only, or 6.0 counting number of parents. Simi- 
arly, considering the homes in which not necessarily both, but either one 
or both parents showed some one or a combination of these traits, it is 
seen that in the withdrawing group there are 39 parents in 24 homes, 
whereas in the control group there are 10 parents in 8 homes. The 
critieal ratio between the two groups of homes is 4.8, and between the 
two groups of parents is 6.2. There is therefore little doubt but that 
trends similar to these would be found in any other groups studied in 


this way. The conclusion is that certain personality traits of parents, 
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especially those which ean be described under headings of non-socia 


neurotic, psychotic, or immoral, are related to children’s problems a 
withdrawing ind 
In scanning the table, one notices that those factors with the highest mes 
eritical ratios are: ] home broken, child placed out: 2) poor healt en 
of child: (3) child the older of two, or the oldest of two or three children: oup 
+) non-social parents, or parents showing some combination of the traits ouy 
described as non-social, neurotic, psychotie, or immoral It would by - 
interesting for further research with larger groups to study these factors neil 
and their relation to each other. A partial correlation technique might th 
suggest some significant cause and effect relationships D0 
\ number of other factors that were studied provided interesting ld: 
material for case analyses but did not yield to quantitative handling on 
These were such data as ‘‘mother getting her emotional outlet in th id 
ehild : * over solicitous mother: partiality towards siblings; conflict re der 
garding a parent; neglect; lack of recreation; moving about; unusual oan 
attractiveness or unaitractiveness; sex interests; miscellaneous. alin 
\n analysis of the backgrounds of the children previously mentioned the 
as being well adjusted was illuminating. Four were only children; one t] 
was the oldest of three children. With the exception of one who had ere 
had ‘‘spells’’ since infaney, none had had poor health histories. On “a 
home was broken by death, none by divorcee, desertion, separation, not dean 
for any other reason. Two homes were dependent on aid from charity ; Non 
none had superior cultural advantages. Not any of the ehildren had Non: 
ever been placed out; none of the mothers worked out. None of the Por 
parents were neurotic, psvehotic, immoral, or non-social; none gave un ten 


reliable histories. One parent was foreign born. One mother was ob 


iously over-solicitous; none were listed as getting their emotional out 


lets through the child. There were no instances of neglect, either from 
lack of interest or from necessity; there were no instances of excessive 
moving about, or partiality towards siblings. It was noted that one 
ehild did not get enough organized recreation; this may have been tru 
ilso of two others since they both lived on ranches. No child stood out 
as being either unusually attractive or unattractive. None of the other 


differentiating tactors analy zed above were @\y ike nt in any of these CASES 


SUMMARY 


The backgrounds of 30 children representing problems of withdrawing 


and group adjustment were intensively analyzed and compared with the 
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kgrounds of 30 other children, called the control group, who wert 
usting well socially and showing no withdrawing tendencies. It was 
ind that although there were approximately an equal number of broken 
mes in each group, many more homes in the withdrawing group had 
en broken by divorce, desertion, or separation than in the control 
oup. Also, from these broken homes, 10 children of the withdrawing 
up had been placed out, and only one from the control group. There 

re more homes with superior cultural advantages and more wealt! 
ong the withdrawing group, but an equal amount of poverty. Eighteer 
the children in the withdrawing group had poor health or histories 
poor health, in contrast to five of the control group. Twelve of the 
ldren from the withdrawing group were from two-child families, and 

ne of these were the older of two; in the control group, only fou 
idren were from two-child families, and only one of these was the 
lider of two. In eight of the homes of the withdrawing group, but in 
ne of the eontrol group, both parents wer deseribed as being non 
wial. Thirty-nine parents in 24 homes of the withdrawing group wer 
er non-social, neurotic, psvchotie, or immoral The eritieal ratios 
these differences ranged trom 2.0 to 6.2. Among the control evroup 
ere six children who were said by the psychiatrist to be adjusting well 
None of these was placed out or came from a home broken by divorce, 
lesertion, or separation, or which had superior eultural advantages. 
None was the older of two, and only one had a history of poor health 
None of the parents were non social. neurotie, psychotie, or immoral 


Kurther research on the interrelationships ot these factors would be 


nteresting. 
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2 SOLE SOEIOUNCL YO SOE TO SEO IEE OER IEE INE? 
KNOW YOUR EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

Among other things, a recent editorial’ in these columns urges: (1) that 

university investigators make surveys of the needs of field workers, and 
2) in their reports of research show the relation to definite field prob 
lems, (3) that ‘‘piecemeal’’ research be abandoned in favor of coérdi 
nated investigation, (4) that pointless repetition of research be eliminated 
») that research workers become more alert to the newer aspects of old 
problems, and (6) that more attention be given to ‘‘integrative’’ researe! 
as opposed to ‘‘analytieal’’ studies. The purpose of the present editoria 
is to emphasize that most of the foregoing objectives can be attained in 
part through accurate and complete information concerning, and critica 
analysis of, the existing literature in the given field of interest; of cours: 
this is only one of several possible approaches to be employed. 

Really, it is so much simpler today than ten years ago, even with thi 
greatly increased mass of educational literature, to find quickly th 
previous studies germane to a given problem, that the field of edueation 
may well congratulate itself and give well-earned thanks to the workers 
who have prepared such aids as those mentioned below. This fact makes 
it all the more inexcusable when investigators have been ignorant con 
cerning, or careless in analyzing, earlier studies in the area represented 
It is taken for granted that few students of education will accept as 
sound the investigational procedure of the candidate for a graduate di 
gree who said after completing a thesis, ‘‘I know this is an original 
inde pends nt piece of work, because I have read nothing on the subject.’ 
If subsequent paragraphs seem elementary in nature to the university 
student of educational problems, it may be conceded that they offer usefu 
suggestions to at least some field workers and to beginners in educational 
research who all too frequently are literally ‘‘swamped’’ in attempting 
to canvass a pertinent part of the great volume of literature now availabk 

Let us assume that the area of interest is ‘‘ Teacher Personnel.’’ The 
logical starting point is to examine the Review of Educational Research, 


Barr, A. S ‘*On the Timeliness of Research,’’ Journal of Educational Re 
arch, XXVIII (September, 1934), pp. 49-52. 
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as 
4 . . . ° _ a . 
ae h is now in its fourth year and covers some fifteen subdivisions of 
as | . . . . > ° . 
ys ation within a three-year cyele. Fortunately for our investigator, the 
th a : ; ‘ , , : : 
we June, 1934, number of this publication includes 640 references on teacher 
wy : , . : ’ ; 
3 sonnel and reviews of the research relating to thirteen major problems 

is field. The canvass may be extended by examining the Education 


which began publication in 1929), general indexes to periodical 

rature, the annual bibliographies of research published by the United 

States Office of Education, the selected and classified lists of references 

ished monthly in the School Review and Elementary School Journal, 

Monroe’s Ten Years of Educational Research (1918-1927), and Lo- 

ng Educational Information in Published Sources (University of 
nois bulletins). 

It is possible to make the canvass more detailed and complete by use 

certain bibliographical and library aids organized in terms of the 

e of publication represented. For a number of years School and 

‘complete classified list of eduea- 


Nuclety has published each spring a ¢ 
bulletins of the preeeding 


nal books, monographs, yearbooks, and 
ir with the so-called ** sixty most important’’ books of the year indi- 
ted. The periodical literature is very well covered in the various 
irees previously mentioned, especially the Education Index, so far as 
omplete classification and listing of titles is concerned. 

lhe discovery and examination of work previously done as graduate 
eses involve much more difficulty than in the ease of materials men 
med in the preceding paragraph, since most Masters’ and many Doce- 
However, reasonably good aids are avail- 


tors’ studies are unpublished. 
Over the period, 


le, even for canvassing these unpublished materials. 
17-27, the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois 


epared mimeographed annual or biennial lists of graduate theses in 
ication. Monroe’s Ten Years of Educational Research (1918-1927 
ludes the titles of Doctors’ dissertations in education over the period 
ered. Since that time the annual bibliographies of educational re 
reh issued by the United States Office of Edueation have been de 
ted very largely to an annotated listing of thesis titles. The Office 
Edueation also has on file a considerable number of these studies for 
nding purposes. Inter-library loans of theses are made between edu- 
Many graduate institutions within recent years 
The Journal 


tional institutions. 
ve published volumes of abstracts of theses completed. 
Educational Research prints annually each January a list of Doctors’ 


idies under way in education. 
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The reader should be reminded that in a number of special fi 
exhaustive bibliographieal summaries are available, for example, t! 
prepared by Gray in reading, Busweil in arithmetic, Lyman in Eng! 


and Curtis in secienes 


At the risk of repetition, it is urged that today there is no reason. 


abl excuse tor i1wnorance eoneerning worthwhile work (whether boo 


Nt 


monographs, bulletins, vearbooks, periodical articles, or graduate theses 
previously done in the field of interest, even though such lapses may h:; 
heen viewed with more tolerance in the past than in the present 
future. Ten years ago most of the bibliographical and library aids cite 
above did not exist 
CARTER V. Goo 
\N UNCHARTED FIELD OF RESEARCH 

Long observation of changing situations for school education throug 
out the eountrv suggests needs for rene wed study and exp riment as 
what are the sourees of growth and of transformation. py rhaps, out 
which fuller edueation can be drawn. Undoubtedly for many, mat 
vears in the past both textbooks and methods have been influeneed 
much, if not more, by the need to fit them to use by the teachers ay 
able and under the conditions of school equipme nt, than by a knowledge 
of just what edueation fits the fullest development of the children in ea 
school grade. This has happened in spite of the efforts of many to dis 
cover how best to meet the erowth of the children The more or less 


blin d experiments in this fic ld have te nded to organize some general tet 
of a better proced ire and to adjust it to the particular forms of t 
practice of a teacher whose results with children appeared to be 


advanee over the average school Whether this advance is complet 


all sides of edueational growth or is obtained at the expense of ot! 


needed elements is not, generally, very earefully determined. Sueh ge 


eral ideas fitted to some limited forms of practice are in the end oft 
a disappointment 

Researeh methods, which would furnish the means to anticipate t 
amount of suecess probabl with a proposed procedure, need to disco. 
what elements are essential for an all-round de velopm nt trom step 
step toward both a wise and an understanding mature action in civie ai 
soelal lite foth knowledge and the wa and purpose fo use knowledge 


nre mvoirve | Mods rn edueation seeks this combined development, al 


today places the emphasis on gaining an understanding maturity. Th 
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ew lines as yet on the charts of research workers who are leading the 

in this field. 
\ttainment testing measures what the children of each mental age 
r under present school conditions. but this vives little information 
the possibility of better school instruction to improve the power 
se the knowledge gained on the level of mental age. At present the 
msibility is left to the teacher both for personal stimulation of the 
l’s uses of knowledge for some constructive results, and for organiz 
na helpful way the opportunities for use in a close connection with 
tion. Most of us have experienced in our own education the 
sforming influence of those few teachers who were able to stimulate 
euide pe rsonal power to this end While we are not President 
(iarfields we understand the credit he gives to Mark Hopkins as a teacher 
Louis Pasteur, who spent his life in the study of the facts in the 


of organisms which cause contagious diseases, and in the study ot 


s of obtaining in human organisms the power to resist each kind of 


tagion, recognized iwo men in each man (one he ealled the man ot 


facts ot 


nee who held himself to the one purpose ot knowing the 


ire which recur wheneve r the same conditions are active: and the 
er he ealled the man of sentiment who held himself respol sible not 


also for an understanding use of all of 


for accurate knowledge, but 


powers of hie lpfulness to mankind and fol honor to me bl lives and 
piritual influences for the good of mankind. His judgment was that 
ier present limitations of our knowledge these two ways of thinking 
ild always be definitely distinguished so that neither would limit thi 
ned use of the other 
Pasteur’s own life is evidence that these two selves, each holding itselt 
ts own self imposed limitations, both interact on man’s conselous con 
of his whole self to inspire abilities and hold steadfast to purposes 
each self in a way to assure greater ¢ nds for society as well as fon 
ndividual man. Certainly no one need limit himself to the develop 
nt of but one of these limitations of | imself and so fail to become a 
plete person. 
With this introduction the observer suggests the need for an eduea 


wide enough to direct the at ve lopme nt on one side, ot what we may 


tor lack ot a more definite term, the logical ability to obs rve and 
te the facets of knowledar In any field to the limits of meat ing for 


Se TacTS as a particular hod, ol knowleda whiren thus hpeeomes mn 


a bit of wisdom attained by the mind. On the other side edueation 
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should be a development of purposeful understanding, with its ability 
to use knowledge as well as sentiment to make the paths of life smoother 
and more worthwhile for all. This second need involves a trained power 
to think of values in relation to ends, and of abilities to realize purposes 
This is an ability to do fundamental thinking since it connects a wise us 
of abilities and resources with the application of knowledge. For this 
thinking the organization given to a series of ideas is determined { 
himself by the thinker. 

These unique sourees of man’s full mental power assert the respons 
bility of each with others for union to create a new world of self-gover 
ing society. The mind is an integrating process not only of its own ick 
but also of needs and ends common to mankind. This is what is meant 
by a wise understanding of the experiences of men and of nations. 

This power to think constructively certainly seems to develop wit! 
the added years of experience and of meditation throughout active lif 
The years of school as well as of adult life have a part in its progress 
With a means of measuring the effects due to this development toward 
full mental power, a better comparison of our various educational efforts 
could be made. <A seale by which to compare the advance in power to do 
fundamental thinking is not unthinkable, when not considered as an 
actual measure of the power itself but only as a means of comparing 
secured effects of such thinking. We think today that such effeets ar 
obtained by the personal influence of great teachers. If so, does 
not seem probable that like characteristic influences can be conscious) 
organized for pupils through more or less definite experiences and 
opportunities for self-training of mental control, and of persistent efforts 
to undertake responsible judgments? We have a starting point in o 


experiences with a few great teachers. 
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Hmson, Cart, Epirror. A Hand- 
of Child Psycholoay. Second 
ition Revised (Worcester: Clark 
iversity Press, 1933), pp. XII 
With the first edition of this volume 
131, Child Psychology in the college 
om was raised to a much higher 
ntifie level. This second edition, even 
h it omits some good material of 
old book, is a vast improvement over 
irlier issues. Eight chapters of the 

t edition are omitted from the second 
tion. Ten chapters of the second 

n did not appear in the first edition. 
the chapters that are retained in 
second edition have undergone con 
able change. 

The book is made up of twenty-four 
pters by twenty-three authors. An 
son presents the Methods of Child 
chology with some consideration of 
ral experimental method. The ma 
al is practical and a good guide for 
heginner in child development re 
ch. Carmichael contributes a chap 

the Origin and Prenatal Growth 

Behavior. This is an admirable piece 
work. A large bibliography is ab 

acted and the subject is well organ 

1. Possibly of all the chapters in the 

this one wastes the fewest words. 

Pratt writes on The Neonate, bringing 


ther most of the important experi 


al results in a clear exposition 
sell, on Maturation and the Pattern- 


of Behavior, is carefully objective 


nt 
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in the presentation of results to which 
he adds considerable theoretical discus 
sion. His valuable chapter on Twins in 
the old edition, which was omitted from 
the second edition, contained much ma- 
terial which he has incorporated in this 
contribution. Shirley, writing on Loco 
motor and Visual Manual Functions in 
the First Two Years, gives an 

and clear picture of the baby’s develop 
ment in the field of stereotyped acts. 
Mary C. 
tional Development, assembles the ex 


Jones, in her chapter on Emo 


perimental results in the field of emotion 
al conditioning and does a good piece 
of work in eritieal evaluation. Good 
enough considers the Measurement of 
Mental Growth. Her statement of the 
purpose and predictive value of mental 
measurement is well done. This is a 
good chapter because of its simplicity 
and fairmindedness. McCarthy contrib 
utes an excellent statement of Language 
Development which is well unified and 
systematic. Charlotte Biihler writes on 
the Social Behavior of Children. Much 
that she says involves the verbal stereo 
typisms of social psychology but she also 
reports much experimental material. 
Peterson deals with Learning in Children. 
He has probably been wise in avoiding 
theoretical discussion of the mechanism 
of learning and in confining himself for 
the most part to the experimental re 
sults. He has assembled much material. 
Vernon Jones considers children’s morals 


and reports the methods and results in 
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arent on every page, and his appli- 


cation of psycho-analytie theory to the 


rvaay pr blems f children is ac 
mplished with convincing simplicity. 
For those who prefer the brief and 

S ewhat dogmati statements of a ree 
onized uuthority this litth volume 
should rank high among recent contri 
itions to the literature on child be 


havior and parent education. Perhaps 
+} author se not as dogmati as the 


would indieate, but he builds his 


to ] ts upon certain hypotheses 
which manv of the mors critically minded 
might question or qualify For example, 
take the statement in the initial chapter: 
‘Tf there is one outstanding and positive 
t t wi h has emerged from the care 
I ] sifted and scientific researches of 
Europear nd American medical psy 
hologists it is the fact that practically 
ll mental and nervous illnesses can be 
traced t faulty upbringing, education 
environment.’’ It is, of course, gen 
recognized, not only by physicians 
nd psvel k gists but by all who have ex 
perience of life, that development is 
profoundly by environment, but 
ti say thai ll mental and nervous ill 
ness be traced to faulty upbringing, 
ot lng not eoineide with the experiencs 
f ny clinicians who have attempted to 
t It s tr that those who have 
the eauses for behavior 
stur neces ve often rationalized with 
; the effeet f earlier experience, 
this is very different thing from 
t y ft t nseq tial rela 
n 
Few ll V irrel with the ex 
tad e wl h Dr. Howden gives to 
Pi ¢ the essentials of 
hil t Gg but s of g nicht 
ve f ti specific treatment which 
ly tes I e be iuse of its imr 
} ‘ oe feet , , ehildre +} heea ee 
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f its relation to the subsequent m« 
health of the individual. Unfortun: 
for theory, but most fortunately 
those who have to live with tl 
many children who have been ‘‘ spoil 
for years eventually develop into 


truistie and well balanced personalit 


so far as one can judge by their « 


behavior. On the other hand, it is oft 


difficult to trace in the history of a 
or woman who is failing to make a wl 
some adjustment to life any signifi 
items of early training which would s 
to explain the maladjustment. 

The use of the term ‘‘medieal | 
chology’? which Dr. Howden empl 
frequently throughout the book perh 
represents a usage more common in ] 
land than in America. It is diffieult 
know whether the author means psycl 
ogy as practiced by those with med 
training or whether he means a body 
psvehe logical data which have beer 
lected primarily by physicians. In eit 
ense the designation “medical psyel 
Ogy would searcely stand critical 
alysis PI ysiclans are not the only 


who use modern psychology in dealir 


with problems of child upbringing 
certainly of recent years the cont 
tions to psychological theory have or 
inated outside of the medical profes 
quite as frequently as within. 

To sun up, it is the opinion of the 
viewer that Dr. Howden has prepare 
very useful, well written and interest 
little volume; that the authoritariaz 


titude which he takes w ll be a 


ppre 
by a large number of parents and 
arouse the antagonism of some. C 


tainly this is a book that ean be 
unlifieation to 


voung mother or the teacher who requ 


practical guide in her work with « 
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war 
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\DMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


$., AND PRINGLE, JAME- 


authors present data gained from 
They conclude that 


hers have had adequate training in 


subjects they teach. 


= Differs I tiating Secondary 


ealling attention 
g systems of differentia 


mn High Sx hool, Richmond, Indiana 
is made according to 
onal plans of individual pupils. 


‘orming Class Groups, 


The writer describes a plan of 





McLeary, Ratepu D. ‘‘The Control of 

Tardiness in one High Sechool,’’ 
School Review, XLII June, 1934), 
pp. 440-446. 


In this article the author describes a 
system of handling tardiness. Data are 


presented to show the effectiveness of 


this plan. 


METHODS 
CLeEM, ORLIE M., AND Snoupy, HENRY 
C. ‘*The Laboratory Technique in 
Secondary Science Teaching, School, 
Science and Mathematics, XXXIV 
June, 1934), pp. 603-609, 


A report of two hundred fifty replies 


to a questionnaire on laboratory tech 
niques in secondary school _ science 


Aims, relationships between textbook and 
laboratory work, assignments leeture 
demonstration versus assigned experi 
fr new type tests wert 


ments, and use of 


of the topics investigated. 


ig Usage, n 
Journal, XXXIV (May, 1954), pp 
681-690. 

The purpose of this investigation 
to determine the relative merit of six 
techniques for teaching corres isag 
Grades IV, V, and VI. These me 
ranked from most to least eff 


hoice of construction using bh 
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The results were in favor 
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and a relation to the governing Teacher, by William C. Bagley and 4 
hoard This implies, on the one hand. Guy Stanton Ford. 
IS101 Tor freedom in ten¢ hing 14 Freedom of Teaching in the S¢ ols, : 
nvestigation, and security of tenure, by Howard K. Beale. 
1 on the other hand protection « f the 15. { Social Process Approach to ( ic 
nterests of the institution as to needful ulum-Making in the Social St i€8, 
attenuations ind resignation at short by Leon C. Marshall. 
bine 16. Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Commission. 
¢, gs Tavestiaatio The Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 16 are already 
( n the Social Studies of the ff the press ‘ 
\ ‘ Hist 1 Association now has Social Science Research Council.—The 
ther available in print or almost ready  pecennial Report, 1923-1933, of the 
the sixteen volumes of its r Social Science Research Council reviews 
t blished | Seribner the work of this organization over the 
l { Chart for the Soctal Sciences wm per od re pre sented. The Council exists 
th Schools, by Charles A. Beard for the one comprehensive purpose of ad 
{n Introduction to the History of vancing the study of man and his re 
the Social Scien the Schools, lations to man. The Council is a cor 
by Henry Johnson poration chartered under the laws of the 
Citice ’ Orga fio and the Civic State of Illinois. The members of the 
T re a af Youth. by Bessie corporation, twenty eight in number, cot 
Louise Pieres stitute also its board of directors. Of : 
t. Prog sin I ig in the Social these members, twenty-one are elected for 
Sle Ne Sy} cts Indicated by three-year terms by seven national 
Tests, by Tr an L. Kelley and A. scientific societies: American Anthro; 
C. Kr logical Association, American Econor 
5. Geo } Relation to the Social Association, American Historical Asso 
Studies, by Tsaiah Bowman. tion, American Political Science Associa 
6. ¢ Educatio the I ted States, tion, American Psychological Associa 
by Charles fT Merriman tion, American Sociological Society, and 
7. The Nat of the Social Sciences, American Statistical Association. The 
by Charles A. Beard remaining seven directors are members q 
8. Kd tional Administration as Social at-large appointed for two-year terms 
Policy, by Jesse H. Newlon by the board itself. 
9. Social Foundations of Education, Through a large number of committees 
hy George 8S. ¢ nts and Charles A the Council fosters research over a wi 
Reard range of social problems. The activities 
] The Social Id of America Ed if the organization, including fellowships 4 
tors, by Merle Curti ind grants-in-aid, are supported by v 
7 So g; ces as School Sub rious foundations and funds, such as tl 
ts by Rolla M. Tryon Carnegie Corporation, General Educ j 
VWethods of I ctior n th Social tion Board, Rockefeller Foundatior 4 
g ces, 1 Ernest Horn Rosenwald Fund, and Russell Sag 
| The Ne fio and 7 na of the Foundation. 








